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14,500 SMITHS 
6600 BROWNS 
4900 JONESES 


are among the 1,625,000 share owners of A.T. & T. They are men and 


women in all walks of life in 22,000 communities throughout the land 


When the postmen of this 
country set forth with mail for the 
owners of the American ‘Telephone 
and Telegraph Company they visit a 
tremendous number of homes. The 
quarterly dividend, for instance, is 
delivered to more than 1,625,000 
share owners. 


Dividends are important to the 
Smiths and the Browns and the 
Joneses and all the other A.T. & T: 
share owners. ‘They are important to 
telephone users too. 


Without dividends on stock and 
interest on bonds there would be no 
investors. And without investors 
there would be no telephone service 
as you know it today. The money 
they entrust to us goes into more and 
better service for you. 


The distribution of the A.T: & T. 
dividend to so many people in 22,000 
communities is in itself a factor in 
the over-all economy of the country. 
Yet the total, though considerable, 
is small compared to other sums that 
flow out from the business. 


Last year, for example, the Bell 
System paid more than twice as 
much in taxes as it paid A.T: & T: 
share owners in dividends. It thus 
provided nearly a billion and a half 
dollars for the support of city, state 
and federal governments. 


Wages, of course, are the biggest 
item. In the Bell System they are 
billions of dollars more than the 
entire net income of the business. In 
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THE POSTMAN RINGS 1,625,000 TIMES with A.T.&T. dividend checks. Women are 


the largest group of share owners and own the most stock. ... In addition to direct owners 
of A.T.&T. securities, millions of other people have an important interest through the hold- 
ings of their insurance companies, pension funds, mutual funds, unions, savings banks, etc. 


1958 Bell System wages totaled over 
$3,700,000,000 ... the nation’s largest 
business payroll. 

Thousands of other jobs in other 
companies were made possible by 
our large purchases from outside 
sources. 


Last year the Bell System’s manu- 
facturing and supply unit, the 
Western Electric Company, bought 
from more than 30,000 firms through- 
out the country. Nine out of ten 
were small businesses, each with 
fewer than 500 employees. This year 
again we expect to buy over a billion 


dollars worth of raw materials, parts 
and services from other companies. 


It is natural and logical to expect 
big figures in a business that serves 
more than 55,000,000 telephones and 
handles over 200,000,000 calls a day. 


The important thing is to relate 
the size of the figures to the size of 
the need and the job. And to realize 
how the very size of the business con- 
tributes to the prosperity of millions 
of people and the economy of the 
whole country. 


It is an example of free enterprise 
at work for the good of all. 
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Introduce Your Friends 
To American Business 
... at NO COST! 


To the Editor: Please send a FREE | 
copy of AMERICAN BUSINESS to ! 
each of my business acquaint- 
ances listed below. 
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~ Epitor’s CORNER 


UTTING out a monthly maga- 
zine is something like cooking 
for a boarding house. 

The chef has to have something 
coming to a boil on the front 
burner, i.e., the current issue; 
something simmering on the back 
burner for next month; and a well- 
stocked cupboard and ice box for 
the months after. The bill of fare 
ought to be appetizing, nutritious, 
varied enough to avoid monotony, 
and reflecting seasonal tastes and 
needs whenever appropriate. 


Master Menu 


This analogy implies that 
AMERICAN BUSINESS is cooked up 
each month with some master 
menu in mind. It is. The editorial 
“mix” goes something like this: 
Two articles that will interest and 
serve any member of the manage- 
ment team; two articles for cap- 
tains of the team; two articles for 
the controller-office manager; at 
least one article for the sales man- 
ager and one for the personnel 
manager; and at least one article 
that will be read by these execu- 
tives and their secretaries. 

Like a boarding house or any 
other useful institution, a maga- 
zine must remember what its main 
function is. To remind ourselves 
and to identify the magazine to 
readers, we run a brief description 
of the mission of AMERICAN BUSI- 
NESS on our masthead. 

But a magazine must have more 
than a purpose: It must believe in 
something. One moving spirit be- 
hind AMERICAN BUSINESS is the 
conviction that compartmentation 
in business must be broken down 
and that the growing battery of 
modern business machines, forms, 
and methods can be used to unify 
management. 

Thus, our ideal article is one 
that can be read by the chief ex- 
ecutive of a company as well as 
the controller and office manager. 
In the article by Bob Ross this 
month, the sales manager, produc- 
tion manager, and treasurer also 
can find some sustenance. 





A magazine can have a fine pur- 
pose and a noble concept, but it 
has to have articles. The question 
is frequently asked, “Are you 
staff-written or do you buy your 
articles from outsiders?” Actually, 
this question is not very pertinent 
to AMERICAN BUSINESS. The ar- 
ticles—not their source-——are what 
is pertinent and important. If the 
chef sees that the stuff on the back 
burner will not provide a complete 
bill of fare, or that one dish won’t 
be cooked in time, he asks the ap- 
propriate contributing editor to 
contribute. 

This month, in addition to Mari- 
lyn French’s regular article, and 
the Bob Ross blue-plate special al- 
ready referred to, Ed Ryan has 
contributed another in his series 
aimed at executive self-develop- 
ment. These editors are not full- 
time members of the AB staff, of 
course. But in addition to review- 
ing books, reading and rewriting 
manuscripts, and passing along 
ideas, they can be called to pinch 
hit when they are needed. 

Perhaps you would like to see 
what’s cookin’ on the back burner 
and take a peek into the cupboard. 
For August we have a provocative 
article for company chief execu- 
tives: A management consultant 
charges them with depending too 
much on outside experts, including 
management consultants! There is 
another highly useful article point- 
ing out some practical things that 
the office can do to improve rela- 
tions with customers and the pub- 
lic. 


Psychological Testing 


In September there'll be a de- 
bate on the uses of psychological 
tests in personnel selection and 
promotion. In October, November, 
and December there’ll be a series 
on specific types of office ma- 
chines. Authoritative and objec- 
tive authors will point out strong 
points and weaknesses, naming 
names. 

Oops! Have to run. Something’s 
just boiled over. 
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Avoids © 
work inter- 


ruption! 


Folding by hand is a tedious nuisance. Your 
secretary spends more time getting ready to 
start than she spends actually folding. Even in 
a small office PB’s Model FH Folding Machine 
can save that “get ready” time. 

The FH, with hand feed, can fold almost 
anything as fast as you can feed it. (With full 
automatic feed, at slight extra cost, it will 
double fold 100 letters a minute.) It even has 
an optional attachment for stuffing envelopes 
at the same time. Makes eight different folds. 
Handles multiple sheets, loose or stapled, in 
most standard weights and finishes of paper 
from 3 by 3 up to 8% by 14 inches. Light and 
portable, the FH can be set in less than a 
minute — easily operated by anybody. Costs 
less than a standard typewriter! 

For daily or infrequent use, the FH soon 
pays for itself. Larger model FM also available 
—folds up to 19,000 sheets an hour. 

Call nearest Pitney-Bowes office for a trial 
demonstration in your office—no obligation. 
Or send coupon for free, illustrated booklet. 





FREE: Handy desk or wall chart of Postal 
Rates, with parcel post map and zone finder. 


fold and stuff 500 letter sheets in 
envelopes in eight minutes. 
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TAB CARD HOLDERS 


Users report fewer mistakes with 
these plastic holders which can be 
attached to products conveyor belts, 
bins, tote boxes, containers, shelv- 
ing, etc., to implement production 
control, inventory control, invoic- 
ing and other punched card systems. 
Beemak holders have withstood 
hard usage for seven years, and are 
made in two styles with choice of 





Tab Card Holders in place 
on shelving, with metal clips. 





Tab Card Desk Files. Available 
for Vertical or Horizontal filing. 
Includes identification slide strip. 


three types of metal clips for attach- 
ment in any manner. Made in ivory, 
red, green, blue, yellow and black 
for color coding as well as high 
visibility in certain areas. Keeping 
correct tab cards at source of record 
data provides better control and 
faster handling of all merchandise. 


Complimentary samples of Beemzk 


Tabulating Card Holders will be 
sent on request on your letterhead. 


BEEMAK PLASTICS 


7424 Santa Monica Blvd., 
Los Angeles 46, California 


FEMA css 
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Objects to Rating System 


Your quiz, “Check List for Secre- 
taries,” in the May 1959 issue, had 
some very good points. However, I 
strongly object to your rating and 
scoring system, as applied to the fifth 
section, “Extra Effort.” 

Evidently, your author did not take 
into consideration the number of 
working women who are married and 
have children. Many women work to 
help boost the family income. There- 
fore, they are not able to assume 
either the financial burden or time 
away from home to participate in 
secretarial associations, night school 
courses, read the financial pages of 
the daily newspaper, or hold the Cer- 
tified Professional Secretary rating. 

As secretary to the editor of an oil 
publication, I hold high esteem for 
my employer and our company, and I 
have tried to learn as much as pos- 
sible about my position and its re- 
quirements. I am sure many other 
women are like myself and feel that 
we, in our own way, may hold our 
heads just as high as those women 
who enjoy the time and financial 
freedom to enter these “extras” in 
our field. 

In answer to your Question No. 9 
under the “Extra Effort” heading: 
“Do you know where you want to be 
in two years?” I answered a firm 
“ves.” I want to be home with my 
family, retired from the business 
world in which I have been active for 
over 14 years. Until that time, I will 
strive to accomplish my secretarial 
tasks with as much care and pride as 
possible.-—(Mrs.) JACQUELINE MASTER- 
SON, Houston, Texas. 


There was no intent to penalize anyone by 
the “Extra Effort’ section. Rather, the idea 
was to reward secretaries who have done 
even more than is expected of them. Two 
points are not too much to allow for any 
secretary who has passed the CPS exam. Nor 
are two points too big an allowance for a 
secretary who has joined a secretarial or- 
ganization to further her profession. 

Another aim of this quiz section was to 
suggest ways an ambitious secretary might 
“gild the lily” to win more recognition and 
advancement. We agree with you that this is 
much more urgent for secretaries who must 
rt th Ives the rest of their lives. 
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Check List for Bosses 


In the May issue, you have a 
“Check List for Secretaries.” Has 
there been anything published on 
bosses?—M. R. BRADLEY, secretary 
and assistant treasurer, Indiana Farm 


Bureau Cooperative Association, Inc., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


That's a good ideal Last year, Edward M. 
Ryan wrote three articles on this subject: 
“What Your Colleagues Think of You," in 
May; “What Your Subordinates Think of You,” 
in June; and “What Your Superior Thinks of 
You,” in July. We're sending you tear sheets. 


Ask and Ye Shall Find 


In the May issue, we read in the 
“Letters From Readers” column that 
George J. Zempoluch, Fair Lawn, 
N. J., had difficulties in locating firms 
engaged in new-product brokerage. 

We are engaged in this business, 
and we thought we would let you 
know in case other readers request 
the same information.—Lars E. Bir- 
BACH, president, The Malden Research 
& Development Co., Inc., Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


Thanks for the tip. As you can see, we're 
glad to pass it along to AB readers. 


Goodbye, Company Tawn 


Recently, I read the January 1959 
Reader’s Digest condensation of an 
article from your September 1958 is- 
sue, “Goodbye to the Company 
Town,” by Joseph P. Blank. The ar- 
ticle dealt with John W. Galbreath 
of Columbus, Ohio, who is giving the 
workers in “company towns” the op- 
portunity to buy their own houses. 

I particularly enjoyed the article 
and thought it was well written. 
Would you please extend my thanks 
to Mr. Blank for providing such an 
inspiring and interesting article, and 
my thanks to you for making such an 
article available to the public.— 
RicHarp F. SpraGcue, Sacramento, 
California. 


Worth Every Minute 


Your May issue is the first one that 
I have read, and I certainly think it 
is worth every minute it takes. 

There are many articles that I 
would like to quote from in a new 
cost-reduction bulletin we are pre- 
paring for employees in one of our 
groups, and I would appreciate being 
able to do so, with proper credit to 
AMERICAN BUSINESS.—GLENN CAMP- 
BELL, director of publicity, The Elec- 
tric Auto-Lite Company, Toledo, Ohio. 


Please do. Subscribers have blanket per- 
mission to reprint our articles. The usual credit 
line is appreciated. The more uses to which 
AB is put, the better we feel. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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Engineers compare the high. quality and contrast of an 11” x 17” stock print reduced from an original 22” x 34” drawing. The print is a sample 





of many run off on an offset duplicator from an inexpensive offset paper master prepared xerographically by XeroX Model 1218 copying equipment. 


thanks tc XEROGRAPHY... 


Stock-Print System Saves 
Cutler-Hammer Inc. *50,000 yearly... 


Adoption of a stock file system of ex- 
pendable engineering prints is saving 
Cutler-Hammer Inc., Milwaukee, 
$50,000 a year. 

The system, and consequent savings, 
is made possible by XeroX® Model 
1218 copying equipment. This equip- 
ment, operating by xerography, the 
clean, fast, dry, electrostatic copying 
process, reduces original drawings as 
large as 24” x 36” onto inexpensive off- 
set paper masters. From them, multiple 
copies for stock-print filing are quickly 
run off on an offset duplicator. 

J. E. Jones, head of the Cutler- 
Hammer drafting department, sums 
up other benefits this way: 

“Xerography and offset duplicating 


have brought about valuable changes 
in our print storage and distribution. 
We can now reduce print sizes of B, 
C, and D drawings, thereby saving time, 
space, materials, and hand folding. 
Better service to departments needing 
prints has resulted. Wear and tear on 
our drawings has been reduced, and 
xerography gives us higher quality, 
high contrast, sharp, permanent prints. 

“This system allows us to issue prints 
without delay. Reference prints are 
immediately available from the ex- 
pendable print files. Trained personnel 
are not required to wait for print serv- 
ice. Expendable prints can be dis- 
carded after use. They need not be 
re-filed.” 


XeroX Model 1218 copying equip- 
ment can help you, too. Write fa: 
proof-of-performance folders showing 
how firms of all kinds and sizes are 
speeding paperwork and saving thou- 
sands of dollars yearly by xerography 
HaLtow Xerox Inc., 59-90X Haloid 
St., Rochester 3, N. Y. Branch offices in 
principal U. S. and Canadian cities 
Overseas: Rank-Xerox Ltd., London 


HALOID 
XEROX 
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Automation 


F YOUR FIRM faces alert competition, your 
I Office Automation Dollar is today your 
key business dollar—the savingest dollar 
you spend! A modest number of dollars 
spent for Friden automation units can 
bring your biggest economy—no need to 
budget a fortune! 


All Friden equipment is relatively low 
in cost and individual units can be com- 
bined to meet the special work-flow needs 
of any type office. Start with one Friden 
unit, then add another and another as 
each pays for itself ! 

Friden automation units range from 
the astonishing Tape-Talk machines—the 
Computyper®, Flexowriter®, Teledata® 
and others of this group—to the brilliant 
Friden Calculator, The Thinking Machine 
of American Business, and Friden Natural 
Way Adding Machines. 
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FOR EXAMPLE— 
sales orders, invoices, purchase orders 
up to 90% automatic 


The Friden FLexowrirER® Programatic 
is one of the basic Tape-Talk machines. 
Flexowriter prepares sales orders 70% 
automatically from edge-punch cards or 
tape, and produces automatically by- 
product tape or tab cards, eliminating 
manual punching and manual verification. 
By-product tape actuates Flexowriter to 
type automatically up to 90% of invoice, 
while operator ‘fills in’ average of only 
10%. Flexowriter provides similar advan- 
tages for other office routines. 


© Friden, Inc. 
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Flexowriter® Programatic 
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Automatic office operation is the Friden function — Call your 
Friden Man or write Friden, Inc., San Leandro, California . . . 
sales, instruction, service throughout U.S. and the world. 

FRIDEN SILVER ANNIVERSARY *© 1934-1959 
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PROFIT CONTRIBUTION 


NE of the most flourishing fal- 

lacies of our time—it blooms 

on both sides of the labor-manage- 

ment fence—is the notion that 

Wages can be raised because last 
year’s profits were pretty good. 

The truth is, of course, that 
there is no way by which last 
year’s profits can be shared in next 
year’s wage rates. No set of fig- 
ures provides a simple refutation 
of union wage demands. But a defi- 
nite relationship of wages to pro- 
duction value can help a firm 
quickly find out what it can and 
can not do, and then prove it to 
the union and its economists— 
usually bright boys who have done 
their homework. 

The following case history illus- 
trates how a constructive wage 
policy, rooted in concrete figures, 
can stand up at the bargaining 
table as well as the directors’ 
meeting: 


July 1959 


By 
Allen W. Rucker 


As “our share of increased prod- 
uctivity,” the union demanded a 
5-cent-an-hour increase, plus 
fringes that raised the total to 7 
cents. Before responding to the de- 
mand, management compared 
standard labor cost with current 
performance. The former it knew 
to be 47.61 percent of production 
value; current performance was 
found to be 46.18 percent of pro- 
duction value. Thus some wage in- 
crease was justified. How much? 
With gross hourly earnings, in- 
cluding all fringes, averaging 
$1.81, the permissible increase was 
easily found by the formula: 
47.61% 
(es $1.81) $1.81=$0.056 

Thus without exceeding the 
standard, the company could af- 
ford a wage increase that came 
within 1.4 cents of the union de- 
mand. Armed with this arithmeti- 


cal argument, management bar- 
gained the union down to the 5.6 
cents permissible under the stand- 
ard. 

This is not a pleasant parable. 
It actually happened. It happened 
because management had been us- 
ing—with union understanding 
and acceptance—a basic measure 


of economic output called “produc- ~" 


tion value,” a convenient term for 
the lengthier, “production value to 
raw materials.”’ This figure is not 
provided by conventional account- 
ing; indeed, the concept is new to 
most management. Let me point 
out what it is and you will see how 
logical and realistic a measure of 
performance it is: 

In one respect, each manufactur- 
ing business is exactly the same as 
every other. Each one buys raw 
materials, supplies, etc., from sup- 
pliers; and then converts these into 
its own finished products by its 
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own factory processing. That fab- 
rication or conversion adds value, 
so that the finished products are 
sold for more than the cost of the 
materials. By adding production 
value to raw materials every firm 
makes an economic contribution 
that did not before exist, a new 
value quite separate and distinct 
from the value of raw materials. 

In essence, production value is 
the amount remaining after de- 
ducting from sales value (adjusted 
to reflect work-in-process and 
finished goods inventory changes) 
the delivered cost of outside pur- 
chases of materials, supplies, 
power, and allied items used in 
producing the output of a given 
period. Accurate determination of 
this figure for each of five prior 
years requires a detailed and com- 
prehensive '* economic-engineering 
audit, not simply a quick review 
of major cost elements shown on 
the yearly operating statement. 
Each firm has its own special cir- 
cumstances but the basic principle 
remains consistent. 

The technological outcome is, of 
course, measured in physical units 
such as tons of steel from iron ore, 
coke, and other ingredients; or 
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pairs of shoes from leather and 


_. findings. Economic output, in con- 


trast, is always measured in the 
applicable money terms of produc- 
tion value. Production value is 
your economic or commercial out- 
put. 

A little reflection will show that 
production-value output is also 100 
percent of a firm’s internally dis- 
posable income. No one can long 
dispose of more dollars than he 
produces. Invariably, production- 
value income is disposed of inter- 
nally among four categories of op- 
erating cost or economic input— 
wages, salaries, nonpayroll operat- 
ing costs, and ownership obliga- 
tions—the latter including interest 
on borrowed money, income taxes, 
dividends, and retained earnings. 

It follows quite naturally that 
when economic production or dol- 
lars of production-value output is 
divided by any of these input fac- 
tors, which also is in dollars, we 
have an economic ratio showing 
the money productivity in return 
for money input. In brief, we 
have a measure of the economic or 
money-making efficiency of man- 
agement’s use of labor, of capital 
(depreciation), and even of ad- 
ministrative and executive sal- 
aries, along with a number of 
other cost or input factors. 

How can production value be 
used to provide the foundation for 
a sound and consistent wage 
policy? Perhaps it would be well to 
preface the answer to this with a 
brief exposition of defects inherent 
in the common production incen- 
tives. 


Unsound Incentives 


Everyone is familiar with indi- 
vidual-worker output measures 


and with incentives based on them. 
A technological standard output is 
set up such as pieces per hour, or 
operations per hour, etc. The in- 
dividual employee is guaranteed a 
base or minimum rate in return 
for which he is supposed to keep 
his technological or physical-unit 
output up to standard. If he can 
exceed standard, then, as a rule, 
for each 1 percent improvement 
over standard his earnings are in- 
creased by 1 percent. 

In other words, the employee 
gets some share of the improve- 
ment over standard. Now there 
are two basic economic faults in 
the application of such technologi- 
cal measures to incentives which 
will speedily occur to you, wholly 
outside their well-known costliness 
of operation and maintenance, and 
grievances attributable to such 
programs. 

The first economic fault is simp- 
ly this: The incentive bonus paid 
to the employee is in money and 
must represent some share of the 
value of his added output. But 
what is the share? Nobody knows, 
because no one can readily deter- 
mine what really is the dollar 
value added to materials by sep- 
arate operations. 

To be sure, we know that if in- 
centive payments are divided by 
the number of operations or pieces 
or premium hours above standard, 
we have the direct labor-cost of 
each operation or piece. Under 
plans that pay incentive at 1:1, 
the direct labor-cost must obvious- 
ly be a constant. The worker is 
thus said to be paid in direct pro- 
portion to his technological prod- 
uctivity. 

But there is no way to know, or 
no easy way to know, whether he 
is equitably paid, underpaid, or 
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CHART OF THE WAGE-PRICE SQUEEZE 


Typical U. S. Industry Wage and Price Indexes in June 1958 
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overpaid on the basis of the 
money-value of his technological 
productivity. 

As a rule, employees and their 
unions believe, or profess to be- 
lieve, that individual incentives in- 
variably deprive workers of their 
economic share of the dollar pro- 
ceeds of their efforts. Some of 
them are vehement about it, too. 
In other words, the common claim 
is that employees on day wages as 
well as those on incentive stand- 
ards do not get their fair share of 
the dollar values they help to pro- 
duce. And management is helpless 
to disprove the claim. This “blind 
spot” is the first economic short- 
coming of individual-worker incen- 
tive plans. 

The second fault grows out of 
the same soil. With currency de- 
preciation and wage _ inflation, 
average hourly wages—including 
the guaranteed base rates for in- 
dividual operations—steadily rise. 
As the base rates rise, so also do 
incentive earnings rise. Naturally, 
the employer’s direct labor cost 
per operation or piece or stand- 
ard hour rises at the same rate. 
The ‘long-term (1914-1947) rise in 
manufacturing industry wage 
rates in this country is 5.4 percent, 
yearly, compounded. Since World 
War II the same rate has con- 
tinued. 

This would be tolerable if prices 
of the product also rose and at the 


same 5 percent rate as hourly. 


wages. But manufactured goods 
prices have never risen as fast as 
wage rates, except temporarily 
and for short-lived periods. On the 
average, the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics Index of such prices rises at 
the long-term rate of 2.4 percent 
or less than one-half the rate of 
corresponding hourly wage _ in- 
creases, The lag of prices behind 
wage rates differs among individ- 
ual industries as shown in Table 1. 
For the overwhelming majority of 
firms this lag is a serious matter. 

This is the origin of the wage- 
price squeeze. That squeeze is espe- 
cially tight for firms with indi- 
vidual incentive plans, incurring 
an economic input of money wages 
in return for only technological 
output of pounds, yards, or other 
physical units. This is one under- 
lying reason for the widespread 
management dissatisfaction with, 
and even abandonment of, indi- 
vidual incentive plans. 

You will understand that I am 
not depreciating the importance of 
job standards or of measured day- 
work standards where such are ap- 
plicable and practicable. My criti- 
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cism falls on the attempt to make 
these physical-unit or technologi- 
cal standards a basis for employee 
incentives in an age of sustained 
inflation. The result is to raise unit 
direct labor costs at the same rate 
as the company’s wage rates in- 
crease. 

Such schemes do not reduce unit 
total labor costs; they assure an 
increase, or alternatively compel 
frequent and costly changes in 
equipment to prevent excessive la- 
bor costs. I am simply calling at- 
tention to an often economically 
unsound and potentially dangerous 
practice. This practice is one of 
the major reasons for the wide- 
spread existence of what Professor 
Robert Livernash, of Harvard 
Business School, has termed “de- 
moralized”’ incentive plans. 


No Improvement 


But what about another form of 
incentive, the general or industry- 
wide “productivity improvement 
factor” such as General Motors ar- 
ranged with the United Auto 
Workers in May 1948? Under this 
type of plan, hourly rated em- 
ployees received an average of 214 
percent yearly, the 2% percent 
presumably representing the aver- 
age improvement in technological 
or physical-unit productivity per 
man-hour. (The cost-of-living fac- 
tor is a separate addition.) 

The very use of any national 
average discloses the fallacy of 
this sort of scheme. A goodly num- 
ber of firms in many industries 
cannot expect to achieve a _ tech- 
nological productivity gain as 
much as the national average; 
their labor costs would certainly 
be raised. A number of other firms 
can do better than the national 
average, although not necessarily 
every year. Are their employees to 
be satisfied with less than what 
they have helped the firm to 
achieve? I doubt it. In any case, 
how is the individual firm man- 
agement to know whether or not 
its own technological productivity 
is greater or less than the national 
average? 

But, more important, even if it 
does know, it is still in the same 
position as with individual-worker 
incentives. It is paying out a 
steadily increasing amount of pay- 
roll dollars without any knowledge 
or assurance that its revenue from 
the output will rise at the same 
rate, In other words, it is one thing 
for physical output per man-hour 
to go up as fast as wage rates and 
quite another thing for production 


value or economic output to rise as 
fast as wages. The improvement 
factor may put just another wage- 
price squeeze on the company. 


Economic Productivity 


For controls of employee com- 
pensation to be soundly based on 
today’s inflationary realities, I be- 
lieve they must be related to eco- 
nomic or commercial productivity; 
in short, to production value, which 
is the sole continuing source of 
funds for the payment of compen- 
sation, 

This applies to all personnel— 
executives, administrative and 
supervisory employees, as well as 
to hourly rated factory labor. The 
problem of management can be 
simply stated: it is to keep the in- 
put of employee compensation in 
line with realized production-value 
output. For example, suppose that 
production-value output in your 
plant is $5.25 per man-hour of fac- 
tory labor. And suppose that the 
average hourly wage rates are 
$2.10. It is easy to see that you are 
getting an economic output of 
$2.50 production value per $1.00 of 
wages input ($5.25 + $2.10=$2.50). 

It is also easy to see that after 
paying $1.00 of wages, you have 
remaining $1.50 for salaried com- 
pensation, for nonpayroll expenses, 
for depreciation, and for owner- 
ship obligations including income 
taxes and after-tax profit. 

If you can maintain that rela- 
tionship as wages and other costs 
advance, any added cost will rest 
lightly on your shoulders. If you 
can obtain—by better equipment, 
by better methods and materials, 
and by better teamwork, inspired 
by a sound incentive plan—an 
added $2.50 of production-value 
output for each added $1.00 of 
labor-cost input, you will not have 
too much to worry about on the 
wage front. 

To be sure, these illustrative 
figures are not necessarily applic- 


able to specific operations. A plant .. 


may have an economic produc- 
tivity standard that is $2.75 per 
$1.00 of labor cost, or $3.16, or 
still some other figure. 

In 1932, I discovered a unique 
fact about the American economy. 
This was that the payrolls of hour- 
ly rated factory labor tended to be 
a near-constant portion of the val- 
ues added to raw materials and 
supplies by manufacturing proc- 
esses. The United States experi- 
ence since then has confirmed this 
discovery. Neither war nor peace, 

(Continued on page 39) 





Pointing with pardonable pride is 
Clyde J. Fitzpatrick, president of 

the Chicago and North Western, as the 
author looks on. Car’s number, condi- 
tion, and position on Chicago's busy 
Navy Pier (‘‘NPIE’’) have been reported 


by the railroad’s new control system 
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a Railroad! 


EEPING track of all the 

freight cars on its rails is, for 

the ordinary railroad, only slightly 

less involved than attempting to 

inventory the bats flying around in 

a belfry on a particularly dark 
night. 

But the Chicago and North 
Western is no ordinary railroad. 

Indeed, evidence is fast accumu- 
lating that its new management is 
streamlining it into one of the 
most boldly operated and success- 
ful enterprises in the country. As 
a sign of this boldness, one need 
only point to the permission 
sought and obtained from rate- 
making bodies to lower fares on 
passenger travel between Chicago 
and the Twin Cities of Minneapo- 
lis-St. Paul. These rates are now 
as low as bus fares or lower. 

As evidence of the new manage- 
ment’s success, there is the hand- 
some profit piled up in recession- 
pinched 1958. Commuter travel of- 
fers an especially spectacular page. 
While most other railroads are 
trying to get out of the commuter 
business, or pleading for State and 
Federal subsidies, the Chicago and 





North Western has determined to 
make it pay—without subsidiza- 
tion. It is now hauling commuters 
at a profit, thereby making United 
States’ railroading history. 

But back to those freight cars. 

In the middle of 1956, control of 
the Chicago and North Western 
Railway Company was obtained by 
Ben W. Heineman, a Chicago at- 
torney with a learned and creative 
approach to the law that had made 
much legal history. He became 
board chairman and named as 
president a young but seasoned 
railroader, Clyde J. Fitzpatrick, 
whom he had lured from the Il- 
linois Central. 

The North Western was ailing. 
Despite the new management and 
the roaring prosperity of 1956, it 
managed to drop $5,520,000 that 
year. Problems pressed from all 
sides. One of the most painful to 
preoccupy the lawyer-railroader 
pair involved the control of freight 
cars, 

Scattered over the North West- 
ern’s 9,300 miles of tracks in nine 
states, there generally can be 
found about 50,000 freight cars. 











On a typical day, 25,000 will move 
on one of the railroad’s 300 trains. 
Several thousand more will be re- 
leased as empties, some to be or- 
dered somewhere to pick up a new 


shipment. At 222 interchange 
points, 5,000 cars—some loaded, 
some empty—will be received 


from connecting railroads and an 


equal number passed along. Still 
others will be on sidings or in 
freight yards, repair shops, and 


other places that freight cars fre- 
quent, 

Coming or going, loaded or emp- 
ty, moving or standing still, North 
Western or “foreign,” it is easy to 
understand how these vehicles re- 
semble bats in a belfry—and often 
induce that mental state in those 
responsible for controlling and re- 
cording their movements. 

One aspect of this problem was 
as expensive as it was easy to com- 
pute. A railroad has to pay $2.75- 
a-day rental for “foreign” cars on 


its rails. Being a bridge line for.. 


much transcontinental freight, the 
C&NW has a large number of 
“foreign” cars on its system 

varying from 40 to 50 percent, de- 
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pending on season. It was paying 
well over $60,000 a day for such 
rentals. And, of course, every car 
on the rails is worth $2.75 a day, 
a total of $137,500 a day. 

When the “foreign’’ cars are 
producing revenue, fine. But some 
of them were always getting mis- 
laid and forgotten on faraway sid- 
ings. Under the old reporting sys- 
tem, it would be at least 10 days 
before the traffic department found 
out about them. At $2.75 per diem, 
a herd of them could chew up a lot 
of greenbacks in a fairly short 
time. 

The lack of freight-car control 
created other problems. The rail- 
road was able to give only the 
vaguest kind of information to 
shippers concerning the where- 
abouts of their shipments. General- 
ly consignees could be told nothing 
more helpful or specific than, ‘““We 
think the car is somewhere be- 
tween Council Bluffs and Des 
Moines. It should be arriving the 
day after tomorrow, maybe.” No 
advance word could be given yard 
personnel to allow them to prepare 
switching and other plans. 

To mint a fresh cliche, this was 
one hell of a way to run a rail- 
road. 

After a few months inspecting 
their railroad and getting them- 
selves established, Mr. Heineman 


and “Mr. Fitz’ started to make 
some changes. Among other 
things, they created a company 


task force, headed by F. M. Bal- 
dauf, an old hand at railroad op- 
erations, assisted by the account- 
ing firm of Arthur Andersen & Co. 
The group’s mission was to install 
new accounting and reporting pro- 
cedures; high on its agenda was 
the injunction, “Do something 
about those freight cars!” 

Were it not for a device that had 
been put on the market just a few 
months before, there was probably 
very little the task force could 
have done about controlling 
freight cars. The new equipment 
was the Transceiver, developed 
and marketed by International 
Business Machines. 

Using a telephone circuit, the 
Transceiver transmits and receives 
information. from punched cards. 
With the telegraph’s speed of 
transmission linked to punched 
cards’ speed of processing, the 
Transceiver impressed the North 
Western task force with its per- 
formance possibilities: capacity to 
send and receive an enormous 
amount of data in a very, very 
short time. 

The program was developed by 
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October 1957, and the green light 
given for its immediate implemen- 


“tation. Selected as the epicenter of 


the network communications was 
North Western Railway’s huge 
accounting headquarters in Chi- 
cago (hardly more than a block 
away from the office of AMERICAN 
BUSINESS). 

Installation cost was $750,000 
with the operation charges esti- 
mated to run something over $1 
million a year. “Far from elimi- 
nating jobs, the new system cre- 
ated them,” Mr. Heineman re- 
ported recently. “It was purely a 
case of management judgment that 
the investment in communications 
and automated office methods 
would pay for itself through better 
service to the customer and better 
operation of our car fleet.” 

A group of yard clerks and te- 
legraphers, none with previous 
punch-card or  business-machine 
experience, were selected from 
various stations to serve as field 
instructors. First, they had to be 
instructed. Together with em- 
ployees from the accounting, oper- 
ating, and traffic (sales) depart- 
ments, the instructors-to-be began 
a five-week training course in a 
special classroom set up in the 
railroad’s main offices in Chicago. 

Working with two Transceivers, 
two IBM 402 computers for report 
printing, and six key-punch ma- 
chines, the students began a crash 
program composed of 12-hour days 
and six-day weeks. As a final test 
of their proficiency, they ran a 
mock program, simulating operat- 
ing conditions by using one corner 
of the classroom as an outlying 
station and another as a central 
office. 

On December 2, 1957, a crew of 
field instructors led by Mr. Baldauf 
began the first field installation in 
the Black Hills and Nebraska divi- 
sions. Here, at the western end of 
the railroad’s line, freight traffic is 
lightest and the system least com- 
plicated. 

The switch took place with such 
smoothness that the field instruc- 
tors and installation crew moved 
on to two other of North Western’s 
operating divisions, Galena and 
Iowa. A similarly smooth switch- 
over took place. Month after 
month, station after station, the 
installations were made. By No- 
vember 1958, less than a year after 
the first cut-over was made, all 
divisions were operating under the 
system which North Western calls 
“Car-Fax.” 

Reaction of employees provided 
a happy surprise. The railroad 





brotherhoods, which sometimes 
give the impression that they 
would prefer to go back to the 
days when diamond-stacked loco- 
motives were stoked with wood 
(by two firemen), murmured no 
protest. Instead of the expected 
mutinous murmurs, the workers 
themselves received the new equip- 
ment with enthusiasm. Various 
stations within divisions are now 
competing with one another to see 
which can obtain the most error- 
free usage. One of the most pro- 
ficient operators on the whole line 
is the 67-year-old agent of the 
Long Pine, Nebr., station! 

Tongue and ears of the system 
are the 20 Transceivers located in 
the Car-Fax headquarters in Chi- 
cago. The largest commercial net- 
work of its kind connects these 
machines with 68 strategically lo- 
cated field stations, each with its 
own Transceiver, key-punch, and 
accounting machines. These sta- 
tions cannot communicate with one 
another; all liaison is handled by 
Chicago, which is also connected 
with them by “hot” telephone 
lines in parallel circuit for voice 
communication. 

Brains of the system are the 
IBM computers that analyze, print, 
and collate the reports of freight- 
car and train movements. 

Here’s how the system works: A 
freight train leaves its station at, 
say, 2 a.m. Its departure and a 
listing of all its cars by number— 
arranged in train order beginning 
with the locomotive on back to the 
caboose—together with contents, 
destination, shipper, and so forth, 
are flashed to Car-Fax headquar- 
ters. Here, complete information 
on each carload or empty car is 
punched simultaneously on two 
cards. At 2:25 a.m., the advance 
“consist” has been relayed to the 
next Car-Fax reporting yard. 
When the train arrives, hours la- 
ter, plans have been made to do 
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any switching and reconsigning 
necessary. This has sharply re- 
duced terminal delay. 

To generate all this information, 
there was only one manual opera- 
tion in which data was punched in- 
to a card. This information is 
taken from the freight waybill and 
includes such facts as car number, 
origin, destination, contents, ship- 
per, and consignee. 

All departures, arrivals, and in- 
terchanges are listed hourly. This 
hour-by-hour tracing information 
is entered on books on a large 
power-driven revolving table in 
Chicago. Manned by five em- 
ployees, this rotary table with its 
books constitutes tracing head- 
quarters for the entire Chicago and 
North Western system. 

Printed each night and ready for 
business the first thing in the 
morning are daily listings of all 
50,000 freight cars on the rail- 
road’s tracks. These are listed in 
numerical order for rapid tracing 
and to permit reconsigning of cars 
en route. A less-detailed car-move- 
ment report is airmailed to North 
Western’s 60 traffic agencies. 

Car-Fax has not completed its 
chores. It prints two load reports 
daily for each state—one for cars 
originating in that state, the other 
for cars destined there. North 
Western salesmen coast-to-coast 
can keep customers informed of 
daily movements 
them. 

Daily state loading summaries, 
commodity loading summaries 
with month-to-month totals com- 
pared with last year, indicate traf- 
fic trends that alert railroad man- 
agement to new problems and op- 
portunities. Before, customers 
were the only source of sales anal- 
ysis. 

What about empty freights 
available for loading? The Car-Fax 
system prepares a special report 
daily, showing where empty equip- 
ment is available. Every car on the 
system is trapped, to the sometime 
consternation of traffic agents 
hoarding a car or two for a poten- 
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A few of 20 Transceivers at C&NW headquarters in Chicago. From punched 
cards, machines receive and transmit data at rate of 800 characters a minute 


tial order. This year the railroad 
expects to achieve an accumulated 
saving of $1,400,000 from the re- 
duction in the $2.75-per-diem ren- 
tals. 

On the prosaic side, the Car-Fax 
system uses 75,000 cards a day. 
The information speeds twice as 
fast as teletype, yet no tape is 
needed for sending or receiving. 
Should an error occur, the ma- 
chines automatically come to a 
halt. 

In addition to fast, complete in- 
formation for shippers, tight con- 
trol of empties, especially “for- 
eign” ones, and vastly increased ef- 
ficiency in utilization of its own 
cars, Chicago and North Western’s 
operating management now has 
the current revenue data so essen- 
tial in budgeting, controlling ex- 
penses, and making day-to-day de- 
cisions. 

In addition, the by-products of 
the Car-Fax reporting system per- 
mit ,traffic analyses in terms of 
products, shippers, consignees, or 
gateways. These provide useful 
tools in the railroad’s sales efforts 
and for the development of new 
markets. Salesmen have something 
they never had before: informa- 
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tion about profitability, the net 
revenue derived from various kinds 
of loads. 

The Chicago and North Western 
has gained tight and sophisticated 
control over its own production. 
By good fortune, it gained this just 
as an acute freight-car shortage is 
beginning to pinch the national 
economy. Together with the in- 
creasing emphasis industry has 
been placing on inventory control, 
Car-Fax has provided the C&NW 
an important sales advantage. 

“Railroading’s future is more ex- 
citing than its past, providing it 
does what it should and doesn’t do 
what it shouldn’t,” engaging, 
bright-eyed Ben W. Heineman ob- 
served not long ago. “It must elim- 
inate nonprofitable elements and 
channel the savings into manage- 
ment.”’ 

While other railroad executives 
are crying “Uncle (Sam),” Mr. 
Heineman, Mr. “Fitz,”’ and their 
crew of young railroaders (aver- 
age age of top officers is less than 
50 years), are running on the free- 
enterprise track. They are doing 
all they can to punch the stuffings 
out of feather beds; all they can © 
to attract passengers and shippers; 
all they can to cut costs and im- 
prove service; all they can to mod- 
ernize, modernize, modernize. 

Strange anomalies in our era, 
they think that railroading is a 
growth industry and aim to prove 
it. As the Chicago and North West- 
ern Railway System ends the first 
half of 1959, it seems headed for 
even a better year than last— 
which it ended with $2,820,000 
profit after taxes. 

This is the way to run a rail- 
road! END 
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ACMILLAN of New York, 
publishers, has pioneered in 
a $2 million automated plant for 
the efficient, worldwide distribu- 
tion of books. The site is near 
Riverside, N. J., about 10 miles 
from the port of Philadelphia, has 
ample capacity to store between 12 
and 15 million volumes (about 
twice the number in the New York 
Public Library), and facilities to 
ship an average of 2,000 orders a 
day—some of them _ containing 
thousands of books apiece. 

In the orderly course of growth, 
from an American outlet estab- 
lished in the 1860’s for the British 
firm to an independent United 
States corporation with distribu- 
tion to 81 countries, The Macmil- 
lan Company had extended to six 
shipping centers: New York, Bos- 
ton, Chicago, San Francisco, Dal- 
las, and Atlanta. Efficient in their 
day, these centers eventually be- 
came bulky and expensive to oper- 
ate. Improvement, therefore, 
seemed to be indicated. 

“Actually,” says Vice-President 
J. B. Bennett, Jr., “it was a mat- 
ter of evolution, since we were 
rapidly outgrowing our existing 
facilities. This was only too appar- 
ent, and, as general manager, I 
recommended to the then presi- 
dent, G. P. Brett, Jr., that we con- 
sider a change in our shipping op- 
erations. As a result, he authorized 
me to embark upon the shipping 
and location studies necessary to 
produce the data upon which a 
final decision could be based.” 





Simplified, the problem was ana- 
lyzed about in these groupings: 


Site: to provide ample space for 
all operations on one floor, easy ac- 
cess to all shipping media, room 
for expansion as needed. 


Warehousing: including receipt 
from binderies, storage, perpetual 
inventory, accessibility. 

Order filling: selection, check- 
ing, packing. 


Shipment: addressing, weighing, 
dispatching. 

Accounting: necessary office in- 
stallation. 


Promotion: production and de- 
livery of brochures, catalogs, cir- 
culars, and so forth. 


Two or three years of study and 
planning, with results checked by 
engineering specialists, resulted at 
last in the opening on December 6, 
1958, of the handsome piant in 
Delran Township, N. J. 

The site comprises 22 acres, pro- 
viding space for any foreseeable 
growth and allowing, at present, a 
soft-ball diamond and tennis courts 
for employees. The building af- 
fords 22,000 square feet of basic 
floor space, illuminated by 10-, 20-, 
and 30-foot fluorescent fixtures 
where glass walls are not pro- 
vided, as they are in the lunch- 
room and lounge for personnel and 
visitors, 

In effect, the single-floor plant 
(with mezzanine) equals four foot- 
ball fields, roofed over and walled 
in. The layout is entirely and per- 











In a Book \ 


fectly functional, with bicycles be- 
ing used for long-distance trips be- 
tween the separate areas. The 
Perth Amboy division of The 
Pennsylvania Railroad serves the 
plant, which is readily reached 
from U. S. 130, the New Jersey 
Turnpike, and the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike as ‘well. 

The loading and unloading docks 
accommodate six of the huge trac- 
tor-trailer rigs used to haul books 
from the binderies. Radio-directed 
fork lift trucks move the incoming 
cartons of books to the reserve 
storage area, or to the area where 
they are needed. These are con- 
trolled by a traffic manager, who 
maintains perpetual inventory on 
a pegboard with multicolored pins. 

The reserve storage area occu- 
pies about three-fifths of the entire 
floor space. From it, cartons are 
moved as needed on pallets (or 


Macmillan VP J. B. Bennett, Jr., in- 
spects warehouse reserve storage 
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Warehouse 


Guided by colored pins 


manager radios orders 


skids), packed five cartons deep, to 
the “picking’’ area. Here, some of 
the cartons are moved to the bin 
area for further distribution. 

The pallets containing the car- 
tons are stacked four high on 
racks by the radio-controlled fork 


lifts. Towveyor carts move in and’ 


around these racks on any of four 
spurs powered by a dragline 
buried in the subflooring. When 
loading cartons for an order, the 
operator routes a tow cart to the 
proper area by means of a station 
selector switch. Here the cart is 
detached, if necessary, and pushed 
by hand to the proper stack. The 
loaded cart is then returned to the 
dragline, which transports it to the 
bin area for the addition of single 
books (up to 20). 

Every fifth bin in this unboxed, 
or picking, section is kept empty 
to accommodate newly published 
books. Overflow stock is stowed on 
top of the bins. 

As the order-fillers pick the 
books from the various bins, they 
place them in aluminum “tote 
boxes,” spine up for easy title 
checking, and set the pins at the 
ends of the tote boxes to indicate 
the proper destination for check- 
ing. 

When the boxes are placed on 
the belt conveyor that carries them 
to the checking point, the set pins 
slip into holes at the side of the 
conveyor, automatically sidetrack- 
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in pegboard, traffic 


lift-truck operators 


ing the box at the designated stop- 
ping point. Cartons from the tow 
carts and the tote boxes move on 
the conveyor to a checking station 
on the mezzanine. There is a mini- 
mum of lifting: The loads practi- 
cally roll from one form of trans- 
portation to the next. 

Limit switches and electric eyes 
guard the checking area to pre- 
vent order pile-ups when entering 
or leaving on the conveyor. As the 
order comes to rest before the 
checker, he compares the carton 
labels and tote-box titles with the 
order, and resets the tote-box pins 
to direct the order to an available 
packing station on the lower level. 

Here, the roller conveyor trans- 
ports the order to the packer, who 
selects the proper-sized box from 
an overhead rack and places it in 
a holding jig, so he can use both 
hands to transfer the items from 
the tote box to the container. An 
automatic frame-wrap machine 
sizes, cartons, and seals individual 
books at the rate of 600 books an 
hour. The larger shipping cartons 
are sealed by an automatic stapler, 
at an average of 15 cartons a 
minute. 

Another conveyor line moves 
the shipping carton on, after it has 
been sealed, to the weighing and 
shipping station, where it is auto- 
matically weighed and shunted on- 
to a conveyor line for dispatch by 
truck, or onto another conveyor 





By 
Robert W. Corrigan 





for passage through the postage 
meter and on to the post office sub- 
station, located on the loading 
docks. Here, two slots are re- 
served at all times for the mail 
trucks, 

The post office substation is one 
terminal of the belt and conveyor 
system used to complete the “O”’ 
type of circulation of stock 
through the plant facilities. 
Planned and equipped with the 
rest of the plant, it is leased to the 
Government for $1 a year. 

In all storage areas and in ac- 
counting, where perpetual inven- 
tory is maintained in a card sys- 
tem, book titles are grouped by 
classification of Trade, Children’s, 
Outdoor, Religious, College, Tech- 
nical and Business, Educational 
(secondary and primary schools), 
Medical-Public Health, and Impor- 
tation departments. 

Multilith presses at the River- 
side plant (which prints no books) 
can turn out 10 million units a 
year of circulars, catalogs, and 
special promotional material for 
the departments. Address plates 
are prepared in New York for en- 
velopes processed at Riverside, 
where they are stuffed by auto- 
matic folders and inserters. New 
York and Riverside are in ccm- 
munication at all times by Tele- 
type. 

As a preliminary to automation, 
all other shipping centers were 
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From 12 packing stations, books move 
by conveyor belt to the shipping room 


gradually staged out, and only 
Chicago and New York continued 
for distribution. Then, in Decem- 
ber 1958, when the New Jersey 
plant was formally opened, all ex- 
cept trade orders (books for the 
general public) were transferred 
from New York and Chicago to 
Riverside. At the end of the 
Christmas rush, at the beginning 
of this year, all trade orders also 
went to the new establishment, 
ending the need for other shipping 
points for all time. 

In the first two quarters since 
opening, the operation has run en- 
tirely according to plan. Aside 
from the need for extra help and 
overtime during the change-over, 
the permanent roster of 120 em- 
ployees has handled all the work 
of office, stock, maintenance, pack- 
ing and shipping, production, and 
mailing of circulars. 

Continuous mailing through the 
integrated post office will account 
for about 750,000 packages, or 60 
million pounds a year. It is stated 
that no Macmillan Company book 
order of any size will hereafter 
take more than 24 hours to fill. 

From the greatly enlarged ca- 
pacity and notably increased ef- 
ficiency of the new plant, it is an- 
ticipated by President Bruce Y. 
Brett that an annual saving of at 
least $200,000 to the company will 
result. His corporate investment 
looks like a bargain at $2 million, 
as of today. 

Mr. Bennett sums up: “I am 
happy to report that no changes 
have, as yet, been necessary in the 
procedures established for the new 
operation. Apparently, we have 
been unusually lucky, since all of 
the original plans have worked out 
precisely as we hoped they would.” 

END 
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New Process Prints or Screens 





20,000 Letters per Second 


N electronic process that can 

print information as swiftly 
as electronic data-processing ma- 
chines can generate it, has been 
unveiled by the A. B. Dick Com- 
pany. 

The device can scan and repro- 
duce visual material or translate 
into visual material the electronic 
signals fed into it from a computer, 
punched cards, magnetic or paper 
tape. As an alternative to printing 
this information on paper, it is 
capable of displaying it on a screen. 

Named the Videograph process, 
the system can print at rates up 
to 20,000 letters, numbers, or sym- 
bols per second. A prototype ma- 
chine, using paper fed to it by roll, 
printed copies of computer output 
at 180 feet per minute, according 
to Alan I. Roshkind, vice-president 
for research and engineering. This 
is equivalent to three 814- by 11- 
inch sheets a second. 

Videograph’s scanning unit can 
scan visual material and transmit 
a video facsimile image by coaxial 
cable or microwave to one or more 
printing units in other parts of the 
country. The printing unit can 
operate in tandem with the scanner, 
remotely or otherwise; or can be 
linked with an electronic computer. 

When it is printing from com- 
puter-like language, the Video- 
graph system uses an electronic 
device known as a character gen- 
erator. This converts electronic 
pulses into television-type signals, 
representing alpha-numeric sym- 
bols. 

These symbols, still in the form 
of electrical energy, are fed into 
the basic instrument of the Video- 
graph printing system, a special 
cathode-ray tube called an elec- 
trostatic printing tube. This tube 
was developed for the A. B. Dick 
Company by scientists of the Stan- 
ford Research Institute in a re- 
search program sponsored by the 
company and under way at the 
Menlo Park, Calif., institution since 
1955. 

The electrostatic printing tube 
has a printing matrix consisting of 
myriad tiny wires. Electronic sig- 
nals feeding into it are broken down 
and directed into appropriate wires 
in the matrix. The wires that are 
charged impart a negative charge 
to the paper, which is passing over 
them a few thousandths of an inch 


away. This negative charge has the 
shape and design characteristic of 
a letter, number, or symbol. 

After being exposed to the print- 
ing tube, the paper meets ink. The 
negative charge on its surface at- 
tracts the ink, pulling its pigment 
away from magnetized iron parti- 
cles to which it has been clinging. 

The paper is then exposed to 
heat, which quickly “fixes” the 
image. 

When visual material is being 
reproduced—instead of converting 
electronic impulses directly from, 
say, a computer—it employs a scan- 
ner similar to a TV camera. A very 
bright beam passes quickly over 
the material being reproduced. 
Variations in intensity of the re- 
flected light are measured by a 
photocell and converted into elec- 
tronic signals. These are fed into 
the electrostatic printing tube. 

When it is displaying informa- 
tion instead of printing it, the 
Videograph process uses a display 
tube instead of the electrostatic 
printing tube. 

The company already has re- 
ceived contracts to construct Video- 
graph printing systems. It is build- 
ing two for the publishing firm, 
Time, Inc, Operating in conjunction 
with a new electronic computer, 
two Videograph systems will ad- 
dress over 10 million subscriber 
labels a week. This will be done on 
a one-shift basis, the two machines 
supplanting 18 machines working 
two shifts. 

Some of the other possible appli- 
cations are: receiving and remotely 
reproducing mailed information; 
display of stock market quotations 
on conventional television re- 
ceivers; reproduction of bank state- 
ments from digitally processed in- 
formation; remote production of 
search records, deeds, and other 
information required by land title 
and insurance companies. 

A Videograph system can be 
purchased or leased. Since the 
equipment will vary according to 
its application, the company has 
not released a rigid price list. 
Officials report, however, that the 
typical installation will have a pur- 
chase price of about $185,000 or 
rent for about $3,000 a month. 

END 
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ARE indeed is the company 
that doesn’t proclaim, ‘The cus- 
tomer is king!’’ Usually this is sin- 
cerely felt—especially in the sales 
department. But, if the dark truth 
were known, there are times when 
other departments regard the cus- 
tomer as a darn nuisance and even 
treat him that way. 

This is not a case of sheer 
cussedness, Customers do present 
problems and make. life inconven- 
ient, especially for those in the 
service, shipping, and production 
departments. 

Progressive companies seek to 
treat the customer like a king, but 
not one who can do no wrong. To 
achieve this balance and get all 
employees into the sales act, more 


and more companies are utilizing. . 


what has been called the “mar- 
keting concept.” 

At the organizational level, this 
means shifting the orientation 
away from plants, processes, and 
products, and aiming it at mar- 
kets. At the personnel level, it 
means getting all employees think- 
ing about customers. It means get- 
ting everybody to recognize that, 
as Red Motley puts it, “Nothing 
happens until somebody buys some- 
thing.” 

There are, of course, inherent 
conflicts between sales and the 
other major functions of a com- 
pany. Inventories, for example, 
create a conflict that can permeate 
an entire organization and pop up 
anywhere from board room to 
shipping room. 

Sales wants a high finished- 
stock inventory, with a maximum 
number of items in the line and 
full stocks of everything, so that 
never a sale is missed nor a cus- 
tomer required to wait. Production 
would like a high raw-materials 
inventory, with a minimum num- 
ber of finished stocks in the line. 
This would ease production sched- 
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uling and permit manufacturing 
economies through long produc- 


tion runs of relatively few items. -- 


Finance wants minimum dollar in- 
vestments in inventory, both to 
conserve cash and avoid potential 
losses due to market declines, dead 
stocks, and so forth. 

It is top management’s responsi- 
bility to balance these conflicting 
objectives so that minimum inven- 
tories are maintained consistent 
with production problems and 
sales requirements. In other words, 
to determine what’s best for the 
company and then make sure this 
is provided. 

The success with which this bal- 
ance is attained measures the 
judgment and decision-making 
skill of top management. Getting 
everybody to understand and ac- 
cept these compromises calls for 
another and perhaps even rarer 
managerial art. Once this has been 
accomplished, the average em- 
ployee will be eager to make both 
the individual and collective con- 
tributions required to serve the 
customer as fully as possible. 

How this can be accomplished 
was discussed at a series of meet- 
ings held recently. A group of 
sales and operating executives 
met, under Dartnell sponsorship, 
to pool their experience in sales 
administration, office methods, and 
management. They suggested solu- 
tions to these interrelated prob- 
lems, based on two principles: 


1. Awareness of the importance 
of selling. 

2. Recognition of the need for 
utmost economy (in time, man- 
power, equipment, space, and 
money) in relation to delivering 
the necessary sales result. 


Here are some of the ideas and 
methods proposed for attaining 
company-wide acceptance and 
utilization of the marketing con- 
cept: 


1. Developing sale s-conscious- 
ness in nonselling employees and 
executives. 


It was pointed out that individ- 
uals who knew very little about 
selling in today’s markets could 
not possibly understand why sales- 
men now need more help than 
ever. Opportunities must be cre- 
ated to bring the full sales story 
to nonsales executives and people 
working for them. This can be 
done in many ways—field trips, 
regional meetings, personal visits 
with salesmen, letters, bulletins, 
articles in house organs—but more 
of it needs to be done. 
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In all of these attempts at better 
communications, emphasis should 
be placed on the need to win the 
customer and to keep him sold on 
the company, rather than having 
the goal be “helping the sales- 
man.” Of course the result is the 
same, but the company aim is the 
important thing. In terms of 
human relations, most individuals 
are more likely to aid a cause that 
has some bearing on their own 
welfare, rather than one which 
seems to be helping a few individ- 
uals or an abstract organization. 

Almost everything that follows 
here depends on a willingness on 
the part of nonsales people to want 
to do more and better things be- 
cause they believe it is right and 
necessary to do so. Enlightened 
self-interest does not dawn auto- 
matically. Everybody is self-cen- 
tered. 





2. Credit policy and action with 
emphasis on the positive. 


As the trend to a wider use of 
credit and credit plans continues, 
buyers will inevitably compare one 
company with another in terms of 
credit as well as price, service, and 
other factors. This need not mean 
competition to see who can be the 
biggest risk-taker in the poor- 
house. But it does call for credit 
policies that are fully aware of 
market changes in the human as 
well as the technical aspects. 

In action, this requires a speed- 
up of credit investigations for fast- 
er customer service. All possible 
devices should be developed to rec- 
ognize the preferred customer 
quickly and without the chance of 
embarrassment. Super-diplomacy, 
as well as speed, is now more im- 
portant than ever to break the 
news gently to credit applicants 





when approval cannot be given; or 
to customers whose accounts are 
past due or require adjustment— 
or might be the cause of any dis- 
agreement whatsoever. 

Also important is the basic de- 
cision to handle installment credit 
financing within the organization 
or to farm it out to a specialist. 
Important customer-building con- 
tacts can be lost at the dealer level 
if financing is handled by an out- 
side organization. On the other 
hand, just as much damage may 
be done to sales potential if credit 
procedures are handled by em- 
ployees with no interest in the com- 
pany other than to push the paper- 
work along. 


3. Warehousing and delivery 
that keeps friends. 


The age of automation works 
many mechanical wonders. Cus- 
tomers can now get the wrong 
merchandise delivered faster and 
in larger quantities than ever be- 
fore. To keep up with accelerated 
delivery services, many companies 
are retraining stock handlers, or- 
der-pickers, packing and shipping 
supervisors, and similar em- 
ployees. Part of this training 
should include emphasis on why 
the customer is important, and 
some insight into the fine art of 
listening to complaints and cor- 
recting errors. 


4. Correspondence with cus- 
tomers, not at them. 


Speed is important to sales, but 
when it comes to letters from the 
office to the customer, the sales- 
man feels it is more important 
that each letter be friendly in tone 
and correct as to information. Vol- 
umes have been written about how 
to win friends through the mail, 
but very few correspondents seem 
to read them. Worse than that, 
very few department heads or ex- 
ecutives seem to read the carbon 
copies of letters written under 
their jurisdiction, 

Two techniques are reported to 
be helpful in this area. Many cus- 
tomer-oriented companies encour- 
age a periodic correspondence ‘‘au- 
dit” or review. Copies of letters 
are rated against an analysis 
chart. If the correspondent has 
neglected an aspect of human re- 
lations or sales, this is brought to 
his or her attention. Obvious faults 
in sentence structure or incorrect 
information are also pointed out. 
(Readers can obtain examples of 
correspondence-analysis charts by 
writing the editor, AMERICAN BUSI- 
NESS. ) 
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In larger companies, where the 
personal touch can be lost or neg- 
lected, correspondents have been 
assigned definite territories, sales- 
men, or customers. They get to 
know the people to whom they 
write—their needs and natures. 
This gives each letter a more tai- 
lored, personal tone, as well as 
making the work more interesting. 
It also permits correspondents to 
helpfully supplement the salesman. 

Since the cost of each letter con- 
tinues to increase (from $1.70 in 
1957 to $1.85 this year), more at- 
tention is being paid to corre- 
spondence manuals and similar 
aids to better letters. Companies 
not supplying their own manuals 
find it a sound investment to pro- 
vide each correspondent with a 
copy of one of the better manuals 
now available. For best results, 





such a manual should be selected 
for practical and convenient usage, 
rather than for ultrascholarly at- 
tempts at “works of art.” 

And a special note for the office 
manager: It can pay dividends—if 
you are using a correspondence 
manual—to give a copy to each 
stenographer or transcriber, as 
well as to each person who dictates 
correspondence to customers. Most 
important is a sincere effort to 
keep the customer in mind at all 
times, and to periodically remind 
all concerned about how this af- 
fects the operation of the com- 
pany’s marketing concept. In other 
words, profits. 

5. Helping salesmen find new 
business. 

Although this is essentially a 
sales and market research depart- 


ment job, everybody can help. For 
instance, the shipping clerk might 
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notice unusual quantities of a spe- 
cial item going out to a few cus- 
tomers in a territory. He would be 
performing a real service to the 
company by calling this to the at- 
tention of the sales department, 
which may well have missed the 
trend. Such a case, when investi- 
gated, might uncover similar but 
unrecognized needs for the same 
item by other customers. 

On the credit-management side, 
follow-up reports might indicate 
that a company formerly regarded 
as a poor risk has been reorgan- 
ized or reclassified. Such news, 
promptly relayed, could give the 
salesman a time advantage over 
competitors, plus enabling him to 
be a bearer of good news regard- 
ing the improved credit rating. 
This might help keep such ac- 
counts out of the hands of com- 
petitors. 

Every department in a business 
can make substantial contributions 
to the development of new business 
if all employees have been made 
aware of the importance, to them, 
of a marketing concept that pro- 
duces good results. Such aware- 
ness can only come if it is spon- 
sored by top management and ac- 
tively stimulated by executives 
and supervisors who want their 
people to understand its marketing 
concept and use it. 


6. Combining prospecting with 
follow-up on leads. 


Finding more new business at 
the lowest possible cost is a special 
responsibility of sales-department 
staff members. Since some of the 
methods that could pay dividends 
in this area may have been over- 
looked in the past (or perhaps dis- 
continued in the interests of econ- 
omy), it may be a good idea to re- 
check whether or not your com- 
pany.is getting the most out of 
following up leads and targeting 
prospecting at the same time. 

Here is a summary of one meth- 
od which can be adapted to many 
kinds of businesses: 

A helpful sectional directory can 
be made by combining several ref- 
erence tools: the local street-and- 
number directory of the telephone 
company, a city guide, and the 
local Dun & Bradstreet’s rating 
book. Select an area from the city 
guide and list its streets and ad- 
dress start-and-stop points. Using 
the street-and-number phone book, 
locate these streets and mark off 
the start-and-stop points. By 
checking the companies listed be- 
tween these points in the alpha- 
betically arranged Dun & Brad- 


street, you can determine the firms 
having products or business clas- 
sifications you would be interested 
in. 

This information should then be 
copied on 3- by 5-inch cards, along 
with credit ratings and any other 
information from Dun & Brad- 
street that might be helpful. By 
keying these cards according to 
the section or square mile in which 
they belong, the leads can be as- 
sembled by areas for follow-up by 
the proper salesman. 

This directory pays tremendous 
dividends in valuable selling time 
saved, and increases the ratio of 
sales made to dollars of expense or 
miles traveled. 


7. Helping make the “total sell” 
work, 


Assuming management sincere- 





ly believes that sales promotion 
and related activities are impor- 
tant links in the chain of distribu- 
tion, there are many ways other 
departments can help. But, as 
mentioned many times before, un- 
less this importance is made clear 
to all concerned, there is a danger 
that full co-operation will not de- 
velop. 

For example, the need to help 
dealers or distributors move mer- 
chandise from their shelves is not 
always recognized by executives 
and employees in production, 
credit, shipping, and similar opera- 
tions. To them, it may seem more 
important to give priority to regu- 
lar orders than to take care of get- 
ting that promotional item or dis- 
play, or whatever it might be, de- 
livered on the carefully scheduled 
date set by “some hot-shot in the 
blue-sky department.” Once every- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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OLOR is a rewarding invest- 
ment, 

It can convey a message to visi- 
tors to your Office. 

It can improve office morale and 
efficiency. 

Correctly used, it can mask un- 
attractive areas and _ highlight 
good points. 

It can make your office area 
aesthetically pleasing. 

It can reduce eyestrain and fa- 
tigue, increase safety, welcome 
your visitors, and direct traffic. 

Offering all these advantages, 
and more, color is a silent servant, 
always on the job, needing little 
maintenance or attention. It is in- 
expensive to apply, and, further, 
it can be altered inexpensively. 

Of course, there is a reverse side 
to the coin. Color may convey the 
wrong message; it can have a 
harmful effect on morale; it can 








add to eyestrain and fatigue; it 
can be quite displeasing aestheti- 
cally. 

The proper use of color, like the 
proper use of an automobile, is a 
skill. In terms of business and of- 
fice management, it’s an impor- 
tant, potentially profitable skill. 

The most effective color schemes 
are the simplest. Many of the most 
handsome, utilitarian offices fea- 
ture the modern, uncluttered look 
enhanced by simple color schemes. 


Starting Points 


The starting points in thinking 
of decorating are these _ two 
axioms: 

1. Order is the first law of de- 
sign, and 

2. Unity creates order. 


Colorful office (left) was furnished 
by All-Steel Equipment Co. Japanese 
shoji screens (right) divide offices of 
Dorr-Oliver, the engineering firm 


By Margaret Hutchison 


UM 

“Pulling a room together” is the 
designer’s term for the process of 
unifying with color, and it is in 
this area of decorating that paint 
can work miracles. This article is 
a primer for office managers who 
are selecting their own decorating 
schemes or who are working with 
an accredited industrial designer 
or interior decorator (A.I.D.), a 
procedure highly recommended 
for major remodeling or for deco- 
rating a new Office. 

First, try for a continuous, un- 
broken background of color, usual- 
ly neutral, against which a num- 
ber of good decorative effects may 
be dramatized. The “continuous, 
unbroken background” includes 
painting the wall color on window 
and door frames, wall board, peg- 
board, brick surfaces, and similar 
surfaces so that all these unre- 
lated materials take on a unity be- 








cause of the single color. A hint 
for maximum unity: Choose for 
your wall color a lighter value of 
your furniture and/or floor color. 

For large clerical offices, labora- 
tories, stock rooms, and other 
work areas, paint shelves, desks, 
and counters in the wall color. 
These and all large pieces of 
equipment which tend to be eye- 
sores can be absorbed into the 
over-all scheme by such treatment. 

Where a deeper maintenance 
color is required for baseboards, 
dados, doors, stair rails, and other 
areas where heavy traffic causes 
soil and abrasion, choose a deeper 
version of the wall color, or a 
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colors may be used; a “plus” here 
is that visitors may be directed to 
the office with the red door or the 
blue door, and so on. Or use a 
neutral color (white, beige, gray) 
on one side of the corridor and 
accent on the other to eliminate a 
tunnel effect; this works well on 
stair landings and stair railings 
also. 


Clerical offices. A warning here: 
A strong color should never be 
used in the direct line of vision of 
an employee seated in his normal 
working position; and, for this 
reason, fewer accent colors are to 


be used in these areas. Some 
places they may be used safely in- 
clude behind counter or service 
area, display area, wall leading to 
inner offices or to point out a 
route, recesses or alcoves—as be- 
hind water coolers, and columns 
or pillars. 


Private offices. In such areas 
there is a wide latitude for dec- 
oration, with more or less color, 
depending on the occupant. Many 
prefer a relaxed, homey look; 
others desire more of a showroom 
effect. Some accent areas are the 
wall behind the desk, display or 
chart area, and the ceiling. 

Besides being a basic factor in 
how a room looks, color also de- 
termines to a large extent just 
how well it “works,” for color is 
basic to a room’s “see-ability.” 


a short period of time, on strong 
light-and-dark contrasts will set 
up in the eye a distracting after- 
image which makes seeing diffi- 
cult for a few seconds to as long 
as a minute after the contrast is 
removed. Constant eye adjust- 
ments made necessary by light- 
and-dark contrasts are a major 
factor in eye fatigue. 

The best modern installations 
are now using lighter desk tops, 
lighter floors, lighter furniture 
finishes, and slightly deeper wall 
colors in clerical offices in order 
to reduce or equalize light-and- 
dark contrasts. 





Paint is a strong ally in elimi- 
nating strong contrasts and equal- 
izing values. For instance, to get 
rid of contrasts, paint all dark 
wood door frames, doors, and all 
other framing the same color as 
the wall. In some cases where 
existing furniture and wood pieces 
are dark in color and unpaintable, 
it is well to choose a wall color 
slightly deeper than that required 
for maximum reflectance. This 
helps pull the values together and 
reduce light-and-dark contrast. In 
these cases, overhead lighting 
should be increased to maintain 
enough light for good vision. 


C. Paint the window wall the 
lightest available color. Because of 
the high intensity of light from 
outdoors, the window wall will al- 
ways be in strong shadow. For 
this reason, desks should never 








tell a revealing story about your 
firm. Color can help you project 
an impression on your customers, 
clients, or the general public. And 
these impressions may be made to 
differ widely, according to your 
business or profession. In a bank- 
ing or financial firm, for instance, 
color treatment would be unlike 
that for an advertising agency. 

The majority of office or busi- 
ness situations will fall into or be 
related to one of the following 
categories. Here are some ideas 
about how you can express, with 
color, the kind of feeling you want 
to create; how, with color, you 
can project the most favorable 
and truly descriptive image of 
your business activity. 


1. CREATIVE 
neering, architecture, 


(science, engi- 
publishing, 















rt, music, and related fields): For 
ce@ engaged in the realm of 
feeling of light, air, and 
ill express the idea of free- 
thought, creativeness, and 
ling imagination. This is 
pale white or off-white 
t floors, lightweight fur- 
cent with dark woods 
wood paneling, and use 
ontrast such as _ stone, 
d interior plantings. 

2. STRENGTH AND STABIL- 
ITY (banks, investment houses, 
brokerages, and related fields): 
For enterprises where the feeling 
of stability, strength, and sound- 
ness are to be projected, darker 
walls will denote weight, body, 
substance. For many years, dark 
wood paneling has served this pur- 
pose; today, dark painted walls 
give a feeling of quiet elegance 
and substance. Use brown, char- 
coal, olive, and similar colors, with 
lighter floors and low-key color 
accents. 


3. ENERGY, DRIVE, ALERT- 
NESS (advertising, sales, radio, 
television, theatrical, and _ so 
forth): For a feeling of dynamic 
energy, drive, and alertness, use 
strong light-and-dark contrast and 
sharp accents, such as off-white 
and charcoal with accents of gera- 
nium, bittersweet, daffodil or else 
the peacock colors with emerald, 
royal, or cerulean. 


4. RELAXING, REASSURING 
(medicine, law, social service, 
counseling, and so forth): In doc- 
tors’ or lawyers’ offices, or others 
where patients or clients may visit 
under stress of worry or illness, 
use relaxing colors such as beige, 





brown, gray, gYray-green. Use 
middle-value monochromatic color 
schemes and subtle, low-key ac- 
cents. 

From the _ generalities—prin- 
ciples of using colors in decorating 
—to the specifics—which colors to 
use—is a less difficult step than 
you might imagine. If you are 
working with a professional deco- 
rator, most of your problems re- 
garding specific colors will be easi- 
ly solved. Quite possibly your 
paint supplier offers a complimen- 
tary consulting service through a 
qualified decorator. Another ex- 
cellent guide is a palette of 37 
colors prepared especially for the 
National Office Furniture Associa- 
tion by Martin-Senour paint com- 
pany. 

With color chips, the NOFA 
palette, called “Backgrounds for 
Business,” illustrates 25 co-ordi- 
nated wall colors and a dozen ac- 
cents, all selected for use in a 
wide range of offices and covering 
a wide range of needs. The colors 
were chosen in a study of samples 
used by leading manufacturers of 
office furnishings and were se- 
lected to co-ordinate with such 
materials as metal, natural wood, 
leather, plastic, fabrics, vinyl tile, 
and other floor coverings. Reflec- 
tance factors of each color are in- 
dicated. Copies of the palette are 
available from the company at 
2500 S. Senour Ave., Chicago. 

Another source of interesting and 
useful ideas is the booklet, “Listen- 
ing for Color,’’ published by the 
Wood Office Furniture Institute. 
The editors of AMERICAN BUSINESS 


“It's the office with the red door,” a visitor to Liggett Drug Co.'s new executive offices in Stamford, Conn., can 
be guided. Collaborating with builder, architect, and engineer, Virginia Metal Products created the flexible partitions 








have arranged for copies to be 
supplied readers who write the 
Institute; its address is 1412 Eye 


is another company that has pub- 
lished booklets concerning the selec- 
tion of colors for office use. 
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7516 Grant Ave., Cleveland 5, Ohio, 
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for good taste, and i 
effective innovations. 


Imaginative, ingenious use of color isn't the only way offices are being made more efficient. Movable walls, adaptable 
to changes in space needs, offer another way. This executive's office has movable walls made by E. F. Hauserman Co. 





Six Practical Tips on Office Color 


1. White and light-reflecting colors have be- 
come very important in office furnishings. As 
building costs rise, offices turn to other methods 
. which will make a space as large as is desirable. 
Combined with light floors, white and off-white 
walls create an illusion of space far beyond its 
actual limits. 


2. Gain space in a small room with the reced- 
ing blues and greens which can make a wall seem 
farther away from the worker's desk. Make long 
corridors seem shorter with warm yellow and 
orange-brown colors which can make a wall seem 
closer. 


3. Because both daylight and artificial light 
shed down, a floor reflects light at a more direct 
angle than any other place in the room. A light 
floor will make a room look larger than a light 
wall. The reason is that it will mark out with 
directly reflected light the farthest reaches of 
the room. 
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4. Big business has proven that the best interior 
decorating is a sound investment. The Nation's 
largest corporations constantly employ leading 
industrial designers, lighting consultants, and 
color stylists. These experts are turning out top- 
notch decorating schemes for their clients. Some 
of these color schemes have been copied—but 
not too wisely. 


5. Clean-cut color accents can be used when 
an outmoded office is remodeled. But this must be 
done with care. There is danger in using accents 
except against a clean, unbroken background. 
Too-busy backgrounds can be cleaned up by 
painting white or neutral color over all. 


6. To solve the problem of dealing with color- 
less office furnishings, such as drab steel desks or 
an odd assortment of wood-finished desks, reduce 
light and dark contrasts in the direct line of vision 
with medium-value colors as National Office 
Furniture Association sand, tan, and stone gray. 
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ANTIQUE EQUIPMENT 


OW do you convince your boss that you need 
better equipment to do a good job as a 
secretary?” queried a student in the class on Human 
Relations in the Office that I’m currently conducting. 
Her question ignited an animated, hour-long discus- 
sion, that disclosed the fact that almost everyone in 
the group faced the same problem. 

Chiefly, the secretaries decried the time wasted in 
running around to other departments to borrow equip- 
ment and the frustrations of trying to do good work 
on antiquated machines. 

“My typewriter is so old, I can’t turn out neat 
letters,’”’ moaned a food manufacturer’s secretary. 
“And it’s impossible to cut a decent stencil on it.” 

Another woman added, “Our typewriters were so 
outmoded when the company got around to replacing 
them that they had no trade-in value. We should have 
donated them to a museum.” 

“Our office manager is so chary of supplies,” related 
a disgusted secretary, “that when we had a rush 
mimeograph job recently, we had to hire a messenger 
to pick up more stencils. Due to the delay, we had to 
stay overtime to finish the job that day. It would have 
been cheaper to buy stencils in larger quantities any- 
how, and we could have saved the messenger and 
overtime expense.” 

A fourth complaint concerned an ancient dictionary. 
“Half the words in use today aren’t in my book. If the 
company sold it to a rare book collector, we could buy 
new dictionaries for everybody in the office.” 

An efficient secretary felt that a photocopying 
machine would be worth its weight in uranium. ‘When 
my boss wants a letter copied, it takes 10 to 15 
minutes to type it. If we had a photocopying machine, 
I could do it in less than a minute.” 

“We have to run over to another desk to use the 
stapler, because we don’t have our own,” an office 
manager said. “Naturally, when a secretary visits 
another desk to use the stapler, she’s tempted to chat. 
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This wastes the time of both girls and distracts others. 
It would be cheaper for the company to buy enough 
staplers to go around.” 

A pert secretary decided her boss must have a 
sentimental attachment to their duplicator. “The dupli- 
cating machine is a relic. We use it for daily price 
lists, and it makes such poor copies that we have a lot 
of trouble with wrong prices on orders. If I had the 
nerve, I’d shove it off the table so we’d have to replace 
it. That may sound terrible, but I honestly think I'd 
be doing the company a favor.” 

On the other hand, good equipment held one secre- 
tary to the same job for 14 years. “I had an electric 
typewriter and I hated to leave because I wasn’t sure 
I'd get one at the next office.” 


Occupational Hazards 


Inconvenience and discomfort were other effects of 
the common “penny-wise, pound-foolish”’ policies. 

“T have to steady my typewriter stand between my 
knees, because the agency won’t get a center post for 
the table,” explained an advertising man’s secretary. 
“The vibration makes me feel like Rosie the Riveter. 
And I’m going to wind up with bowlegs like a cello 
player.” 

Another battle-fatigued secretary said, “It took me 
two years of fighting to get a good light over my desk. 
I got the light and bifocals about the same time!” 

“My file cabinet is the oldest one in existence,” 
exclaimed a packing-house secretary. “If I don’t open 
the drawers just right, the whole thing tips over on 
my foot.” 

An accountant’s secretary chimed in, “You should 
see the chair: I have. It squeaks, and the casters fall 
off. If they saw my precarious perch, the people who 
kid about secretaries sitting on the boss’s lap all day 
would think it wasn’t such a bad idea, after all.” 
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Hexes, Vexes Office Girls 


Inherit or Buy Your Own 


“T’ve given up asking the purchasing agent to buy 
anything,” admitted a supervisor. “You get such a 
run-around that you stop trying. You’d think the 
money was coming out of his own pocket.” 

Other secretaries became charity cases or dug into 
their own pocketbooks to get needed equipment. 
“There’s no adding machine in our office,’’ moaned a 
legal secretary. “I used tc add columns of figures my- 
self, but I'd get a different answer every time I checked 
them. 

“Finally, I found out I could use the adding machine 
in another law office three floors up. When that broke 
down and they got a new one, we inherited the old 
machine. But there’s something wrong with it. I wish 
I had an abacus, at least!” 

“T couldn’t get the office manager to order a copy- 


- holder or up-to-date reference books,’”’ added the ad 


agency employee. “I used to prop copywork on books. 
This was about as sturdy as a house of cards, and it 
kept falling down. I bought a copyholder, which only 
cost $1.39, but the reference books were quite an 
investment. I put my name in them; and when I leave, 
I'll take them along. And I plan to leave next month!” 

Another secretary bought her own bookshelf. “It’s 
a simple wooden shelf that cost $1.40, but it keeps all 
my reference books within easy reach. The shelf 
saves time and space on my desk.” 

“I buy my own stenographic pencils,” reported a 
legal secretary, “because the company won't stock 
these thin ones. You can take notes much faster and 
they’re easier to read.” 


Tools of the Trade 


To be constructive, the group outlined a list of 
equipment that would help any secretary do a better 
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Dear Mr. Smith - 
Yours Of the sixteenth 


By 
Marilyn French 


job. ““You’re only as good as the tools at your disposal,” 
was the consensus. To serve her boss and do her work 
efficiently, a secretary needs: 


1. A functional desk with a stationery-tray drawer. 
2. A good typewriter, preferably electric. 
3. A posture chair. 


4. Filing cabinet with sufficient drawers for her 
needs. 


. Telephone, 


ao uw 


Adequate light over her desk. 
7. Shorthand notebooks or a transcribing machine. 
8. Copyholder. 


9. Up-to-date reference books—dictionary, corre- 
spondence manual, directories. 


10. Calendar pad and appointment book for record- 
ing the boss’s engagements. 


11. Stapler. 


12. Good-grade stationery that takes kindly to 
erasures. 

13. Miscellaneous items—ballpoint pen, pencils, 
erasers, ruler, scissors, Scotch tape, and so forth. 


14. Adding machine, if her job involves figurework. 


15. A photocopying machine within easy access. 
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Spend Money to Make Money 


When the list was completed, an accounting-firm 
secretary remarked, ‘‘That’s an investment of around 
a thousand dollars. How can I talk our purchasing 
agent into seeing the need for such expense?” 

A secretary who reported having no trouble in 
getting the proper equipment answered her: “My boss 
is very cost-conscious, but he feels that any money 
invested in office equipment is well spent. Since office 
payroll is a heavy expense, he will buy anything that 
helps people to produce more. 

“For example, my new electric typewriter saves 
about one-third of my time. I have been able to take 
over some of his routine work, as a result. Our dic- 
tating equipment saves time for both of us. He can 
dictate any time he gets an idea. If he works late, he 
can dictate without paying me overtime to sit and 
take notes. 

“He is convinced that supplying everyone with the 
proper equipment keeps them at their own desks, 
which saves a lot of time and money. In this way, the 
equipment pays for itself. He told me, ‘If we let people 
waste time trying to produce work on makeshift ma- 
chines, we’d be paying for not having modern equip- 
ment.’ ” 


How to Figure the Savings 
A tip for figuring the savings possible with up-to- 


date equipment was advanced by another secretary. 
“When I need new equipment, I send for literature on 
the various makes and ask for a trial demonstration 
of a couple of machines. I ask the salesman for ex- 
amples of savings made by other firms using his 
equipment. 

“Then I estimate how much time the new machine 
could save for me. Say your salary is $85 a week, and 
you work a 40-hour week. That makes your hourly 
rate $2.13. If the machine will save an hour a day, you 
can figure that on the basis of about 248 working days 
a year (allowing for weekends, two weeks’ vacation, 
and six holidays), the machine would save $528.24 in 
a year. A machine that costs $250 would pay for itself 
in less than six months; a price of $500 would be offset 
within a year. 

“The higher your salary, the more money your boss 
saves by providing proper equipment. If you earn $100 
a week, your hourly rate is $2.50. Figuring on the 
same basis, 248 work days annually, a machine that 
saves an hour a day and is priced at $250 would pay 
for itself in 20 weeks. A $500 machine would be offset 
in 40 weeks. 

“If you present facts and figures like these to your 
boss when you ask for needed equipment, you should 
have no trouble ‘selling’ him the benefits both of you 
will gain.” 

It plainly behooves the boss who wants quality work 
from his secretary and other office workers to provide 
the proper equipment and supplies. 





How You Can 


(Continued from page 19) 


Support Your Sales Force 


one realizes the importance of such 
items in terms of sales, however, 
they will be treated with new re- 
spect and given proper priority. 

Even the company treasurer will 
vote for fast action when it comes 
to sales promotion, because he can 
recognize an important financial 
principle at work here. Simply 
stated: Every time a customer 
clears his shelves, he reorders; 
each reorder represents turnover 
for him and for us. The better the 
rate of turnover, the better the 
profit for everyone. Knowing this, 
how would any loyal employee re- 
act if he saw an item—that could 
mean more turnover—stay in any 
one place a minute longer than ab- 
solutely necessary? 


8. Not “EHither-Or’ but “All we 
can,” ° 


Perhaps the true marketing con- 
cept is the best medicine yet 
known to cure our rampant indus- 
trial schizophrenia. 

Until recently, ideas such as “di- 
vision of labor,” “cost reduction,” 
and “mass standardization” have 
influenced many a corporation to 
chop itself up into sharply defined 
compartments with definite little 
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worlds of responsibility and au- 
thority. Manufacturing depart- 
ments, for instance, cared only for 
low costs and meeting schedules. 
Even in the eyes of management 
they were supposed to fight with 
the engineers and inspectors, and 
find ways and means to circum- 
vent these “other arms” of the 
managerial octopus. 

In this concept, the treasurer is 
a negative type of watchdog, re- 
search is something you do only 
when you are scared into it, ad- 
vertising and promotion follow 
sales like the tail on a kite, pur- 
chasing is the art of getting 
around specifications instead of 
living up to them, and sales activi- 
ties are run on a panic basis, with 
major attention given first to prod- 
ucts or lines that are in trouble. 

By contrast, the marketing con- 
cept turns the organizational chart 
upside down and places the cus- 
tomer at the top. If the customer 
demands quality, then all depart- 
ments—from purchasing, through 
production, and out into the field— 
must gear themselves to produce 
quality. Of course, customers rare- 
ly agree to buying quality at 
“any” price—so cost reduction and 


productivity factors cannot be ig- 
nored; but they must now fit 
themselves into the more _inte- 
grated framework of the market- 
ing concept. 

Similar ideas must also flow 
across departmental lines to bring 
about a new kind of customer- 
oriented co-ordination. 

A warehouse supervisor who un- 
derstands customer needs will re- 
check a doubtful routing, rather 
than send a shipment off with re- 
marks like: “If that’s the way 
those dopes in the order depart- 
ment want it to go, that’s the way 
it will go.” 

None of this need be interpreted 
to mean that the customer must 
always be satisfied at any cost. 
The marketing concept is based 
firmly on profits and the sound 
growth and continuity of the com- 
pany. But, instead of the old split 
personality which many com- 
panies used to show to customers 
—one where the salesman “pro- 
posed” and headquarters “dis- 
posed”—today we find a_ well- 
organized attempt, in every de- 
partment and at every level of 
management within the company, 
to do “all we possibly can.” 
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You'll take the mike . . . dictate . . . and suddenly you'll 
realize that any other dictating method is now old- 
fashioned! 

You'll see how this all-new Voicewriter saves man- 
hours by acting as a rapid, foolproof dispatcher of cor- 
respondence . . . a communicator of instructions .. . a 
conference reporter . . . a sounding board for sales 
talks, ideas and speeches! Its features? All you would 
expect to find in the finest dictating machine ever built 
... and then some! 

Think we’ ve exaggerated? We offer you a friendly chal- 
lenge to mail the coupon— “take the mike” at your own 
desk, with your own work, for just a few minutes! Once 
you take the mike...your talk will be our best sales talk! 


Edison Voicewriter 


A product of Thomas A. Edison Industries, McGraw-Edison Company. 
West Orange, N.J. in Canada: 32 Front Street W.. Toronto Ont. 
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FREE TRYOUT! —Just fill out and mail this coupon 
to Edison Voicewriter, West Orange, New Jersey. 
Your Voicewriter representative will do the rest. 
No obligation! 


Okay Edison, I'd like to take the mike of the all-new 
Edison Voicewriter. Please call me to arrange a 
demonstration. 


Take 
the 
mike... 


See how this new Edison VOICEWRITER dictating machine 
helps you break through your “time barrier” to new success! 


Name 





Title 





Organization 





Address. 





City Zone. State 
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ONTRARY to the old bromide, 
it is not easy to criticize. 
Indeed, according to Du Pont’s 
staff psychiatrist, Dr. Frederick 
W. Dershimer, the typical execu- 
tive builds up much of his cele- 
brated tension because he is re- 
luctant to criticize subordinates 


Criticizing 


whose work or attitudes are sub- 
standard. Dr. Dershimer finds that 
this reluctance springs not from 
concern for the subordinate’s feel- 
ings, but from the executive’s re- 
coiling from an unpleasant task. 

Even at best, it is unpleasant to 
correct and criticize. Few execu- 
tives can avoid the task, though. 
If they fail to face up to it, the 
inevitable result is lowered group 
morale and performance—to say 
nothing of the effect on the su- 
perior’s peace of mind. (Guilt is 
one of the most corrosive emo- 
tions). 

Unpleasant though it is, the cor- 
rection can be delivered with max- 
imum effectiveness and minimum 
pain if these important principles 
and techniques are followed: 


1. Careful checking on facts be- 
fore giving the reprimand. 


2. Careful preparation of what 
to do and say during the correc- 
tive session. 


3. Following up the criticism 
with further analysis of the rea- 
sons and causes behind the prob- 
lem. 


While few, if any, of the pre- 
cepts to be analyzed in this ar- 
ticle are radical innovations, they 
are frequently forgotten. That is 
why so many reprimands back- 
fire, producing a situation often as 
damaging as failure to reprimand 
at all. 

Perhaps the healthiest environ- 
ment in which to criticize the per- 
formance and attitude of a sub- 
ordinate is provided by a regular 
appraisal interview. In such a 
meeting, the subordinate can be 
told how his work compares with 
definite yardsticks set by his im- 
mediate superior and his supe- 
rior’s superior. Then plans can be 
made to strengthen any weak 
areas spotted. 

These personal-performance ap- 
praisals are not as common a 
management tool as they should 
be. And even in companies where 
they are used, the need for cor- 
rective sessions has not been re- 
moved. 
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It goes without saying that the 
reprimand shouldn’t be delivered 
in heated response to some failure. 
Neither should it ever become a 
personal affair. Sometimes it is 
not necessary to call a spade a 
spade; other times it might be 
well to call a spade a damned 
shovel, Though it never should be 
used to shield the superior from 
the unpleasantness of a corrective 
interview, the indirect method can 
be employed. A casual remark 
can be made to a third person, 
“Say, you know, I’m a little wor- 
ried about Joe’s attitude lately. Is 
he having trouble at home?” Or 
the offender himself can be dealt 
with, but in an indirect, diplo- 
matic manner. If he is alert and 
perceptive, he will soon discern 
what you have in mind. Chances 
are he'll appreciate your tactful 
approach, 

Other subordinates respond only 
to a direct dressing down. To 
others, the “sandwich technique” 
can be applied. This consists of 
opening the interview with a com- 
pliment, then calling attention to 
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the shortcoming, and closing the 
interview with another pat on the 
back. Unless this is done deftly, 
the real intent becomes apparent. 
The subordinate has a right to re- 
sent this manipulation and lack of 
frankness. 

Now to the techniques them- 
selves: 


What to Do Before 


1. GET THE FACTS BEFORE 
TAKING ACTION—you will find 
that if you have all the facts, the 
correct answer and action may be- 
come obvious. Without all the 
facts, no one can _ intelligently 
guide others. And there is always 
the chance that the facts will de- 
molish the need to reprimand. 


2. EVALUATE EXTENUAT- 
ING CIRCUMSTANCES—in jury 
trials, so-called circumstantial evi- 
dence can be more important than 
direct, eye-witness accounts of the 
situation. On the other hand, it 
takes some keen observation to de- 
termine whether or not circum- 
stantial evidence is really factual. 


and Correcting Subordinates 


By 
Edward M. Ryan 


In reprimanding, go beyond the 
facts at hand and try to find out 
the whys and wherefores that con- 
tribute to the facts of the case. 


3. GET YOUR EMOTIONAL 
OUTLOOK UNDER CONTROL 
anger or irritation can do more 
harm than complacency in human 
relations. Don’t go into a correc- 
tive interview with a closed mind. 
Don’t expect to be judge, jury, and 
D.A. at the same time. 


4. HAVE YOUR INTERVIEW 
PLANNED—know the questions 
you want to ask. Be prepared to 
get the interview off on the right 
foot with an easy opening—one 
that won’t put the subordinate on 
the defensive right away. Know 
your subordinates so you can tai- 
lor your opening techniques to fit 
their particular personalities. 


These four areas are your major 
steps in preparing the corrective 
session. However, there are many 
little things to consider. And little 
things can build up to a major im- 
broglio if not handled properly. 
For instance, the tone of your 
voice can play a major role in 
making the corrective interview a 
failure. If it is loud and demand- 
ing it implies guilt. Your facial 
expressions and mannerisms can 
also make the subordinate uncom- 
fortable. Avoid pompous phrases 
and actions. Don’t talk down to 
the individual like a teacher talk- 
ing to the class dunce. Avoid the 
“let me show you” attitude that 
implies that your mind is far 
superior to the subordinate’s, and 
that you prefer to do his thinking 
for him. Nothing irritates a per- 
son more than a suggestion that 
he isn’t intelligent enough to grasp 
the full significance of the situa- 
tion. 

(Continued on page 37) 
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RECENT employee-attitude 

survey among 18 subsidiaries 
of a leading American corporation 
turned up this puzzling fact: 

A unit with one of the lowest 
pay scales received a particularly 
high rating on salary policies. 

Parent management, jolted by 
this seeming contradiction, probed 
more deeply and learned the an- 
swer: 

All subsidiaries operated a sal- 
ary-administration plan, but the 
employees who reported general 
satisfaction with their low pay 
scale were the only ones in the en- 
tire organization who understood 
how, and why, the salary plan 
worked! 

In other words, this subsidiary 
built its salary plan around the four 
“musts” any such plan requires if 
it is to be successful: equity, sim- 
plicity, control, and communica- 
tion. 

The other units failed to com- 
municate to their employees the 
essential details of why their 
plans were adopted and how the 
plans worked. They omitted one 
of the basic “musts” and, no mat- 
ter how sound their salary plans 
may have been in theory, the em- 
ployees were suspicious because 
the plans had not been effectively 
explained. 

People are generally suspicious 
of things they do not understand. 
And it is better to have no plan at 


all than one that is not accepted. 

Two pertinent questions may be 
asked in connection with this cap- 
sule case history: 


1. Is sound salary administra- 
tion regarded—and acted upon— 
as a management responsibility? 


2. What specific benefits does 
such a plan confer, and just how 
does a salary-administration plan 
operate? 


In answer to the first query, the 
record shows that an astonishing 
number of American companies 
take salary administration for 
granted, instead of making it a 
matter of basic policy. This situa- 
tion is encountered in companies 
with sales ranging from $5 million 
to $50 million. And one company, 
with annual sales of $225 million, 
was found to have no salary plan 
at all! 

Each of these companies pro- 
vided the usual package of fringe 
benefits. In some of them, bonus 
or deferred compensation plans 
were either in use or under con- 
sideration, even though no base 
salary plans had been established. 

In too many cases, management 
interest is centered on these exotic 
forms of compensation—bonuses, 
stock options, deferred compensa- 
tion, and so forth—with little or 
no attention being given to the 
administration of sound base 
salaries. 
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Need for a Salary Plan 


These supplements of total com- 
pensation are, of course, impor- 
tant. But many managements 
seem blind to the fact that they 
are, after all, only supplemental 
elements and, as such, are the 
frosting on the cake. Unless these 
supplements are made part of a 
weill-conceived and soundly ad- 
ministered compensation plan, the 
chances are they will be not only 
ineffective but, by magnifying 
basic inequities, may be actually 
harmful. 

Such a haphazard and piece- 
meal approach to the problem is a 
product of instinct and intuition; 
and it generates constant employee 
unrest, dissatisfaction, and turn- 
over. These conditions may prevail 
even when management is fairly 
openhanded about passing out 
salary increases, if these increases 
are not part of a systematic sal- 
ary-administration plan. With 
these facts in mind, it may be set 
down as axiomatic that: 

Liberality without equity will 
produce many of the same prob- 
lems as penuriousness; and liber- 
ality without control is not good 
management. 


The Benefits 


As for the benefits provided by 
a soundly conceived and alertly 
administered salary plan, the rec- 
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Salary Administration 


ord of such plans in operation 
shows these facts: 

They can be an important ele- 
ment in_ stabilizing employee- 
company relations and in reliev- 
ing top management of excessive 
time spent on unnecessary details. 

Illustrating this latter point is 
another brief case history from 
the annals of a nationwide com- 
pany that has units in many cities 
from coast to coast. It happened 
that the head of the New York 
unit wanted to give a file girl a 
$5 raise. He filled out the proper 
form and sent it to the personnel 
chief at the firm’s Midwest head- 
quarters. The personnel chief, be- 
lieve it or not, took the matter to 
the president of the company. 

The president didn’t know the 
girl file clerk from Eve, nor did 
the personnel chief; but, after this 
top-level conference, the president 
wrote back to the head of the 
New York division suggesting that 
he try to settle with the girl for a 
raise of $2.50. 

This, obviously, is an extreme 
case—but it actually happened. 


Also on the record is the case of © 


the company in which each major 
department head established sal- 


ary ranges applicable to the jobs 
for which he was responsible. The 
result: an array of 90 different 
salary ranges applicable to about 
110 employees, a situation de- 
manding large chunks of manage- 
ment time devoted to adjusting 
friction and complaints a salary 
plan would have avoided. 

From the employees’ point of 
view, a salary plan, well adminis- 
tered, provides a solid opportunity 
for an individual to increase his 
earnings. At the same time it puts 
employees on notice that, in order 
to get this increase, they will be 
expected to perform in a satisfac- 
tory manner. In an unplanned sit- 
uation, there is no cause and ef- 
fect between good performance 
and pay increases. Indeed, it fre- 
quently happens in a situation of 
this type that an employee who 
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By Robert R. Doberstein 


Cresap, McCormick and Paget 


performs well must threaten to 
quit before he is given a raise. 


The Basic Plan 


No pat formula can be pre- 
scribed for sound salary adminis- 








Author makes a point based on his 
experience with salary administration 


tration; and there is no single, 
immutable plan tailored to fit all 
situations. But a_ well-conceived 
salary plan, basically simple, firm- 
ly controlled by management, and 
effectively explained to employees, 
can contribute to over-all corpo- 
rate well-being by: 


1. Establishing proper internal 
pay relationships through equi- 
table grading of all jobs accord- 
ing to difficulty, responsibility, 
and importance. 


2. Setting up a sound relation- 
ship between the internal pay 
scale and prevailing rates for com- 
parable work in other companies. 


3. Providing salary ranges of 
suitable breadth within which 
salary increases can be granted 
for meritorious service, while pre- 
serving proper internal and ex- 
ternal pay relationships. 


Taking up these points in order: 

The basis of any salary plan is 
a careful review, analysis, and 
evaluation of all jobs involved, 
aimed at grading the jobs accord- 
ing to their relative difficulty and 
complexity. Normally, a sufficient 
number of grades is established in 
this process to assure that all sig- 
nificant differences in job difficul- 
ties and complexities are recog- 
nized. There are several well-es- 
tablished techniques available for 
making this evaluation, which 
produces an array of jobs ar- 
ranged in order of relative value 
from the highest to the lowest. 


Grading Important 


This total array can be divided 
into grades, so that all jobs of 
substantially equal value can be 
brought together in a single grade 
and separated from those of high- 
er or lower value. The number of 
grades required varies from com- 
pany to company, depending large- 
ly upon the size and structure of 
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the organization and upon the jobs 


_ included in the scope of the plan. 


In this evaluation process, it is 
vital to recognize that the job— 
not the employee—is being eval- 
uated. Appraisal of the employee 
is a separate matter involving en- 
tirely different considerations. 

In establishing a sound relation- 
ship between internal and exter- 
nal pay scales, several points 
should be stressed: 

Employees, generally speaking, 
are less concerned than manage- 
ments may think with prevailing 
rates paid by other companies for 
work comparable to their own. 
They know a great deal about the 
internal relationships of pay rates 
and job_ responsibilities. And— 
whether employers like it or not, 
or are willing to believe it—em- 
ployees generally know a great 
deal about pay rates in their own 
companies, especially among their 
own associates. They are, there- 
fore, in a better position to eval- 
uate the equity of the internal pay 
rates in terms of relative job com- 
plexity, employees’ length of serv- 
ice, relative performance on the 
job, and other related factors they 
can observe. 

The knowledge employees have 
of rates paid by other companies 
for jobs comparable to their own 
stems from various sources, many 
of them unreliable. If surround- 
ing circumstances are acceptable, 
employees will tend to accept 
rates of pay that may be lower 
than the general level in the area 
—so long as these rates do not 
fall substantially below those pre- 
vailing in the community. 

If, therefore, an employer’s 
rates are generally in line with 
those in the area, excellent em- 
ployee relations can be main- 
tained, provided the pay plan is 
equitable internally and that it is 
simple, understood by all, and 
adequately controlled. 


Fixing Cash Values 


After the relative values and 
grades of jobs have been estab- 
lished, cash values for these jobs 
may be fixed. The first step in this 
process is usually to construct a 
statistical curve based upon an 
analysis of prevailing salaries for 
jobs comparable to those covered 
by the compensation plan. If prop- 
erly developed, such a curve pro- 
vides a satisfactory basis for de- 
termining a specific salary scale. 

The salary scale most common- 
ly used consists of a series of 
salary ranges, each of which has 
a minimum and maximum rate. 





These ranges assure that the 
lowest rate paid for a given type 
of job will be in line both with 
other rates within the company 
and with prevailing rates in other 
companies. In addition, they make 
certain that, except in unusual 
cases, no rate higher than the es- 
tablished maximum will be paid 
for a given type of job. 


Salary Reviews 


An essential element of man- 
agement control of a salary plan 
is provision for regular salary re- 
views. This policy assures: (1) 
that every employee’s salary will 
be reviewed regularly, and (2) 
that all employees’ salaries will be 
reviewed with equal regularity. It 
is also equally important that the 
structure of the plan itself be re- 
viewed regularly. 

If reviews are not made when 
needed—for instance, when inter- 
nal pay scales fall substantially 
below prevailing levels—the com- 
pany will begin to lose employees, 
find itself unable to attract com- 
petent new personnel, or begin tc 
make more and more exceptions 
to its range of rates. And when 
this latter happens, the salary 
plan begins to deteriorate. 


Summary : 


To recapitulate, equity in salary 
administration means: 


A. Fair pay in relation to 
prevailing rates for compar- 
able work in other companies. 


B. Fair pay in relation to 
the difficulty and responsibility 
of the work assigned. 


C. Fair pay in relation to 
each employee's performance 
of his assigned duties. 


Management control of salaries 
is assured by: 


1. Specific salary range 
limits within which salaries for 
all jobs may be regulated. 


2. Specific policies as to the 
amount and frequency of sal- 
ary increases and as to the au- 
thority and responsibility for 
recommending and approving 
such increases on the basis of 
performance. 


3. Specific procedures for 
maintaining the plan and for 
reviewing recommendations for 
increases to assure that they 
conform to established prac- 
tices. 


4. Adequate periodic control 
reports. 
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For your company...big company efficiency and 


Edgar A. Wells-Castillo, Executive Vice-President, Celsa Corporation of America. 


Celsa Corporation of America, pioneer in contemporary 
design in sterling silver, handles all United States bill- 
ing from its New York office. This means statements 
to over 2000 accounts, quality jewelry and department 
stores in many American cities. 


Using Moore Continuous Statements, one girl can 
handle this flow of paperwork in less than two full 
working days. The form is typed as a long single unit, 
eliminating the waste motion and irritation of insert- 
ing over 2000 separate forms, aligning them and ad- 
justing the machine. The girl who does the job is 
happier, and Mr. Wells-Castillo, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent, is happier, too. He says, “We can get our state- 
ments out faster, with fewer mistakes. Moore forms 
have given me greater control of our billing.” 


There are Moore forms of all sorts, system-designed 
by the Moore men for every form of business. They 
can help you get the control you need in any key 
operation: Buying, Receiving, Stockkeeping, Produc- 
tion, Selling, Delivery, Billing, Collecting and Disburs- 


Build control with 





“Moore 


Continuous Statements 


save us 


time and money 


..-give us faster 


end-of-the-month billing” 


ing. Whatever the size of your business, the Moore 
man can help you speed your paperwork for better 
control. Look him up in the Yellow Pages of your 
telephone book, or call the Moore office nearest you. 





Moore Bustness Forms, Inc., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Denton, 
Texas; Emeryville, Calif. Over 300 offices and factories 


throughout the U.S8., Canada, Mezxico, Cuba, Caribbean Ye 


® 


and Central America. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS 
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MPLOYEE tours of your plant 
can, with slight additions and 
modifications, become the basis of 
an excellent two-way communica- 
tions program between top man- 


agement and_ production em- 
ployees. 
Here at Crouse-Hinds Co. in 


Syracuse, N. Y., we found that by 
adding a no-holds-barred discus- 
sion period between employees and 
company officials at the end of 
each tour, an exceptionally val- 
uable and effective exchange of in- 
formation could be developed. In 
fact, the program showed itself to 
be so valuable to our top manage- 
ment in personally explaining why 
certain operations, policies, and 
programs exist—and in allowing 
them to feel the pulse of employee 
sentiment—that it was made an 
integral part of our. plant com- 
munications system. 

The program was so effective 
that it has been selected by the 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce for a national recognition 
merit award. 

Employing about 2,500 p2rsons 
in an integrated plant, Crouse- 


Hinds is the country’s largest 
manufacturer of electrical conduit 
fittings. It supplies about one- 
third of the country’s lighting 
equipment for airports and avia- 
tion use, makes about a fifth of 
the electrical traffic signals and 
control systems, and is a leader in 
outdoor floodlighting. The com- 
pany also has affiliates in Canada 
and Mexico. 


How It Started 


The award-winning program 
was initiated in November 1957, 
mainly as a one-way communica- 
tion medium to answer the prev- 
alent employee question, ‘What 
happens to the work once it leaves 
our department?” 

The _ employee-communications 
section of our employee relations 
division prepared a 20-minute 
slide presentation showing the 
progress of an order through the 
office, design department, appro- 
priate production departments, 
and finally out through the ship- 
ping department. 

Ten employees, each from a dif- 


As part of plant tour, Crouse-Hinds employees have lunch with President R. J. 
Sloan, whom they ask questions like: ‘How do we compare with competitors?’ 








ferent department, were conducted 
on the tour each day. The group 
assembled in a room for the slide 
presentation and a brief preview 
of what they would see on the 
tour. The employees were then di- 
vided into two sections and a 
guide was assigned to each section 
of five for the tour. Retired em- 
ployees and two women of the 
communication section were spe- 
cially trained to act as guides for 
the tour. 

After the tour, employees and 
guides met with one of 11 rank- 
ing company officials who was 
host at a luncheon, Following the 
luncheon, officials explained all 
the details regarding the com- 
pany’s sales volume and how 
money was spent in five cate- 
gories: purchase of materials, pay- 
roll, taxes, dividends, and the 
amount retained for business ex- 
pansion. Since Crouse-Hinds was 
closely held at the time, the tour 
luncheon was the vehicle used for 
first making this business informa- 
tion available to employees. 


Open Discussion 


After the short talk, the meet- 
ing was thrown open for questions 
from employees. These ranged 
from questions about the com- 
pany’s financial position, its mar- 
kets and future plans, to specific 
questions relating to certain de- 
partments. Most important of all, 
management felt, the luncheons 
provided employees with an oppor- 
tunity to ask about specific things 
relating to their jobs and to get 
off their chests anything that was 
bothering them. 
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The question periods were con- 
ducted on a_ free-and-easy, in- 
formal basis. There were only two 
hard-and-fast ground rules, both 
designed to see that the meetings 
would be of the greatest value to 
the greatest number of partici- 
pants. 

Rule One: An employee could 
ask any question he wished, ex- 
cept questions of a purely per- 
sonal nature. 

Rule Two: Every question had 
to be answered immediately, if 
possible; if not, as soon as the 
necessary information could be 
developed. 

Although no minutes or records 
were kept of the meeting, except 
for memos on specific situations 
to be investigated, a representa- 
tive of the employee communica- 
tions section was assigned to the 
meeting to make mental note of 
the questions asked. 

After the meeting, the ques- 
tions were typed up and submitted 
weekly to R. J. Sloan, Crouse- 
Hinds president. In this way, he 
was kept up to date on the trends 
in employee attitudes. 


Success Formula 


Three things are credited for 
the success of the program: First, 
the cordial and straightforward 
atmosphere created by company 
officials at the meetings; second, 
the active promotion of interest in 
tours through articles published in 
the company’s employee publica- 
tion, Family Circle; third, the fol- 
low-up action taken by manage- 
ment on employee suggestions and 


grievances. 
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Builds Employee Co-operation 


Using portable loud-speaker, guide 
explains company's operations 


At the start of each luncheon 
discussion, employees were re- 
minded that there would be no re- 
prisals for the questions they 
asked, nor would their foreman be 
reprimanded if in the past he had 
failed to report a certain griev- 
ance to his superior. 

At the first few meetings, em- 
ployees were reluctant to speak 
up or they confined their questions 
to generalities. However, as the 
meetings progressed and word 
spread through the grapevine that 
management sincerely wanted 
frank discussions, the question 
period opened up and employees 
inquired about what had been con- 
sidered ‘“‘touchy subjects,”’ such as 
job ratings and specific grievances. 

To aid in overcoming this nat- 
ural reticence, the Family Circle 
published a list of questions typi- 
cal of the kind to be asked at 
the meetings to inform other em- 
ployees of the scope of the ques- 
tions that might be asked when 
they met with management. Other 
articles in the publication told of 
the retired employees being 
trained to act as guides, of the 
tour itself, and of the reactions of 


Retired worker was specially trained 
to serve as cicerone for colleagues 








some of the employees who had 
been conducted on the tour. 


Follow-Up Program 


As a follow-up program, fore- 
men were instructed in their con- 
tinuing training program that it is 
part of their job to answer em- 
ployee questions about the com- 
pany and its operations. Foremen, 
who had previously been con- 
ducted on the tour, were supplied 
with additional information as 
needed. 

Grievances were investigated 
quickly, and the particular group 
of employees concerned were told 
promptly of what action would be 
taken. In one case where positive 
action was taken, a group of work- 
ers complained that they had no 
hot water in their shower room 
when another shower room on the 
same water line was in use. This 
was the first time the condition 
had been brought to the attention 
of top management, and new 
equipment was installed to boost 
the supply of hot water in the 
area, 

In another case, a group of men 
said that during part of the after- 
noon the sun shone on their work 
and made it difficult for them to 
set the cores in their molds prop- 
erly. Colored window glass was 
promptly installed. 

Although an individual was not 
allowed to monopolize the discus- 
sion period by posing questions 
about his personal job rating, the 


By Francis M. Truman 
Vice-Presideni—Employee Relations 
Crouse-Hinds Company 
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Few office employees had ever seen this equipment being explained by the 
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guide here. Crouse-Hinds uses it to test its traffic-signal control systems 


period did provide management 
with an opportunity to clear up 
any misunderstanding about job 
evaluation and the setting of in- 
centive rates. If an employee 
seriously felt that there were in- 
equities, an interview was ar- 
ranged for the employee with his 
foreman, the general foreman, 
vice-president in charge of manu- 
facturing, the standards adminis- 
tration manager, and wage ad- 
ministrator to discuss thoroughly 
his problem. 

During the first year, about 95 
percent of our 2,500 employees 
took advantage of the opportunity 
to learn more about the company 
via the tour-and-luncheon pro- 
gram. The venture proved so suc- 
cessful that we decided to conduct 
a similar program the following 
year. Commented Company Presi- 
dent Sloan in the employee pub- 
lication: 

“The year-long plant tour pro- 
gram for our men and women has 
been extremely successful from 
management’s standpoint. Every 
employee who wanted to has 
toured the plant, lunched with a 
company official, had an oppor- 
tunity to hear confidential com- 
pany information, and to ask ques- 
tions and have them answered. 

“Some of the questions led to 
settling grievances which other- 
wise might not have come to our 
attention. Other questions led to 
correcting misinformation about 
policies and procedures. Still 
others brought about a better un- 
derstanding of the reasons why 
certain operations, policies, and 
programs exist. 

“Now a new program is in proc- 
ess of development. It will include 
a brief tour, luncheon with a com- 
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pany official, a slide presentation, 
and plenty of opportunity to dis- 
cuss whatever is on your minds.” 


A New Program 


For the second-year program, 
the same format was used but the 
content was changed to avoid rep- 
etition and to cover additional 
facets of the company’s operation. 
A 25-minute tour of part of the 
plant that had not been covered 
the first year was the first item on 
the program. This was followed by 
a luncheon, a 25-minute slide pres- 
entation on the Crouse-Hinds em- 
ployee fringe-benefit program, and 
a discussion period. Total time for 
each program during the second 
year was a little over two hours, 
as compared with the nearly four 
hours required in the first-year 
program. 

This reduction in time allowed 
for a major change in the selec- 
tion of employees to be conducted 
on each tour. During the first 
year, the emphasis was on the 
diversity of the company’s opera- 
tions and a cross section of em- 
ployees was selected each day— 
young and old employees, office 
and factory workers. It was the 
general rule to select only one em- 
ployee from each department so 
there would be a _ representative 
group on each tour. 

Upon reviewing the first-year 
program, it was felt that the new 
program would be of greater 
value if all 10 employees were 
taken out of one department, so 
that during the discussion period 
the group could review in greater 
detail the operation and problems 
of their _ specific department. 
Where it had been impractical to 





take such a large number out of a 
department for the four-hour 
tour, we could do it in most cases 
for the shorter tour without un- 
duly affecting the operation of the 
department. 


Emphasis on Benefits 


The second-year slide program 
emphasized the company’s fringe- 
benefit program, to show how the 
company shares with and cares 
for its employees. In addition to a 
liberal paid holiday and vacation 
program, Crouse-Hinds offers vol- 
untary insurance and pension pro- 
grams, as well as annual full-tui- 
tion college scholarships awarded 
on a competitive basis to children 
of employees. A _ tuition refund 
plan is available to employees who 
wish to continue their education 
and training. 

The slide program also pointed 
out that the company is making 
every effort to maintain job se- 
curity through its program of 
plant expansion and moderniza- 
tion of equipment. Since the com- 
pany’s formation 60 years ago, 
there have been no work stop- 
pages. Earlier this year, em- 
ployees rejected a union-organiz- 
ing attempt by a 3 to 2 margin. 

As part of their introduction to 
the company, new employees now 
are conducted on the first-year 
program and then worked into the 
second-year schedule as soon as 
practical. In short, they get the 
normal two-year indoctrination in 
the first year. 

Use of retired employees as 
guides was popular and added the 
aspect of long service to the pro- 
grams, Of the five retired persons 
originally trained, three are still 
doing an excellent job. One had to 
resign for reasons of health; the 
other had to be dismissed because 
he repeatedly used the tour as an 
opportunity to visit with old 
friends rather than tending to the 
business at hand. 


Costs Kept Down 


Through careful use of avail- 
able facilities, costs of the pro- 
gram were kept at a minimum. 
Photography for the slide presen- 
tation was done by our company’s 
own staff photographers. The 
script for the first-year program 
was prepared at the plant. The 
script for the second-year slide 
presentation, narrated by Mr. 
Sloan, was prepared by company 
personnel and recorded at the 
audio center of nearby Syracuse 
University. END 
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Criticizing Subordinates 
(Continued from page 29) 


What to Do and Say During 


An experienced executive with 
whom we talked recently said, 
“You’ve got to listen your way 
through a reprimand—not talk 
your way through it.” He was re- 
ferring to the importance of 
“hearing the other fellow out.” 

Most of us are so busy thinking 
about what we are going to say 
next that we don’t even take the 
time to follow the thoughts the 
other fellow is trying to get over. 
Ever hear anyone admit, “My 
trouble is I can’t listen to people’? 
You probably haven’t. The art of 
listening is taken for granted, 
while we will spend time and 
money taking courses and pro- 
grams to become better speakers 
and better communicators. But, as 
Thoreau put it, “It takes two to 
speak the truth—one to speak, the 
other to hear it.” 

Here are eight pointers for han- 
dling the interview. By following 
them, executives have cut nega- 
tive complications often caused by 
well-intentioned, yet poorly ad- 
ministered, corrective sessions. 


1. BEGIN WITH A QUESTION 
—avoid opening the discussion 
with anything that even sounds 
like an accusation. Spend some 
time developing a suitable open- 
ing question that will get the in- 
terview off to a good start and not 
make the subordinate feel ill at 
ease or put him on the defensive. 
Typical opening questions success- 
fully used by others are, “Well, how 
are things going, Harry?” “Can 
you put me straight on a couple of 
points that have been bothering 
me a bit, George?” or other broad 
inquiries. 

2. LISTEN FOR ANSWERS— 
here’s where Ben Franklin’s tech- 
nique of getting the man to restate 
his reply several times will be 
helpful. By close listening, you can 
determine areas of uncertainty or 
disagreement. 


3. CORRECT IN PRIVATE— 
nearly every formula for success- 
ful reprimands includes this one. 
And it is quite correct—up to a 
point. Yet there can be exceptions. 
For instance, in the case of a loud 
and boisterous individual who is 
openly and deliberately upsetting 
a work group with his manners 
and activities, it may conceivably 
be more timely—and more effec- 
tive—to call him on the carpet 
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then and there before the group. 
The purpose of this would not be 
to make an example of him—re- 
provals are never given for this 
reason—but rather to regain lead- 
ership and control of the group, 
which the individual was attempt- 
ing to usurp. On the whole, it is 
best to keep the discussion a pri- 
vate thing between subordinate 
and superior, but it is worth not- 
ing that there are exceptions. 


4. BE CONSTRUCTIVE—here 
are four questions that will help 
determine if a reprimand was con- 
structive. Ask yourself: 


(a) Did you focus atten- 
tion on the problem—-not the 
person? 


(b) Did you suggest a rem- 
edy or get the subordinate to 
suggest one? 


(c) Was the discussion 
worthwhile from your stand- 
point and the subordinate’s? 

(d) Did the interview im- 
pair in any way future rela- 
tionships between yourself 
and the subordinate? 


5. CONTROL THE TEMPER— 
here, again, a word of caution. 
Naturally, planning, conducting, 
and following up a correction re- 


quire emotional control at all 
times. Tough-fisted discipline is as 
out of date today as quill pens. 
But avoid the other extreme- 
overconcern with “being liked.” 
More than one corrective session 
has failed simply because the su- 
perior lacked the intestinal forti- 
tude to bring up an unpleasant 
situation. None of us like unpleas- 
antries. Yet, there are times when 
they must be faced and met head- 
on—not emotionally, but stead- 
fastly and maturely. 


6. DON’T ARGUE—misunder- 
standing of the purpose of the re- 
proval often leads to arguing on 
the part of superior and subordi- 
nate alike. When this happens, the 
cause is lost. Talk frankly, search 
for face-saving compromises that 
can be reached with honor, but 
avoid the battle of words that in- 
evitably ends up, as the wise men 
have said for years, with nobody 
winnin’ nuthin. 

7. AVOID NAGGING—leave 
nagging to the gag men who think 
up situations involving nagging 
wives and mothers-in-law. There’s 
a big difference between supervis- 
ing or checking up and nagging 
or meddling. If you give responsi- 
bility, give the authority to go 
with it. Don’t hound the subordi- 
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nate with constant “structuring 


sessions” until he is so perplexed __ 


he can’t perform at all. Nagging is 
not leading. 


8. REPRIMAND ONLY WHEN 
NECESSARY—there is no rule of 
thumb for when and when not to 
reprimand. When it isn’t needed, a 
reprimand can cause trouble. If 
you have set and_ established 
standards for performance and 
conduct, it is your duty as an ex- 
ecutive to see that they are com- 
plied with. If you “look the other 
way” at times and enforce the 
rules at other times, you are fail- 
ing as a builder of teamwork, 
loyalty, and co-operation. Don’t 
sidestep the issue—meet it and let 
subordinates know you intend to 
meet it with facts, firmness, and 
fairness. In that way, your rep- 


rimand will perform the job for® 


which it was intended. 


What to Do Afterward 


Asked, “What do you do follow- 
ing the administration of a rep- 
rimand?” one executive replied, 
“I just hope that ruffled feathers 
soon become smooth and that it 
was all worth the effort.” 

Other executives have had ex- 
cellent results by doing more than 
hoping the reprimand won’t re- 
verberate. They have used a ‘“Rep- 
rimand Check List” that allows 
an evaluation of the subordinate’s 
attitudes as he presented his case 
during the interview. The prime 
idea in using this sort of list is to 
get at the real causes of the prob- 
lem. Actually, such a check list 
acts more as a guide to future 
training and development, since 
usually the causes are one or an- 
other of these: (a) lack of job 
knowledge, (b) poor understand- 
ing of what is expected of him, 
(c) inability to perform his job, 
or (d) an attitude problem. 

If, following a reprimand, a su- 
perior will take the few moments 
necessary to complete a check list 
like this one, he can usually dis- 
cover a way to develop a follow- 
up routine to assure that the same 
problem won’t happen again. 

Keeping reprimand records can 
be as useful to superiors as keep- 
ing merit-rating, preliminary-in- 
terviewing, and other kinds of rec- 
ords of employee behavior. 

No, it isn’t easy to criticize. But 
since criticizing is an _ integral 
part of leadership, it should be 
mastered. The steps listed here 
will help, but they won’t do the 
entire job. It is also important to 
face up to reprimand situations 
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and work them out for the good of 
all, rather than let them be a bur- 
den to superior and subordinate 
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CHECK LIST FOR FOLLOWING UP A REPRIMAND 


Analyze the interview, and check which area or areas seemed to be 
predominant reasons given by the subordinate for his failure. Keep a 
record of these areas over a period of three months, and you will find 
that you have an excellent guide for improving communications, develop- 
ing subordinates, and improving conditions in your department or organi- 
zation. 


A. DID NOT KNOW WHAT WAS EXPECTED OF HIM 


UHR ee Se Bay ah Ca ices ecetcirrerinirntcen 
2. Details explained but forgotten... aN erase 
3. Insufficient explanation of policies and conduct expected. 


4. Policies explained, but forgotten... eecccconeeeecccssneeseeeenene 


DID NOT KNOW HOW TO DO WHAT WAS EXPECTED OF HIM 
. Too much skill and training required... al aad li 
. Not properly instructed... 

. Insufficient practice in applying instructions... seaieloasia 
. Too complicated to remember............ oscil Diced tld ialliasicniepiianclntanadite 
. Did not pay attention to instruction. 


. 2 eae ereeue ens sees Sa ica tis: Oe hg e aia oe 


oOo Mk WD — 


COULD NOT DO WHAT WAS EXPECTED OF HIM 

, teehee weeneery GION... ee. ee. 
. Illness prevented full capacity to perform... rw 
. Fatigues easily, job too much for his strength... nanan 
Too mervous for this kimd Of WOrk ccc cece eeenesneneeeeenennnnnnmnnnnnennnn 
. Too worried about job... SEEM eee Lah Reed Re OF SSO ~ 
Maa — I ict sirens sot eine eepenitnepoicnotsesiinron ad 


- Didn't have time to do the job.______ SS —.. 


ON OH F WH = 


. Not permitted to perform duties required... iia 


WOULD NOT DO WHAT WAS EXPECTED OF HIM 

Gadine ten. opinenett ii i en 
eee oN 
. “Just didn't feel like it!’ (ii ah SS eed 
, Ageia personel principles. Se a a ae 
. Desires a transfer to another department... ane neeeeeeneeeeeeeeeee 


Wants to be terminated with the company... eon eeeecneeeeeneeee nee 





. Claims it isn't part of his job... 


ONO H Fk WH 


. Says nobody else follows the rule......... UY 3s RITE ee ee AES eee 


. Wanted “‘to have some fun.”’ 


oO 





. Job too monotonous for him... 





. Doesn't see any sense to it 





. Preferred to do things the old way 
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alike. By so doing, an executive 
can eliminate one of the real 
sources of tension and unrest. 
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Productivity 


(Continued from page 9) 


booms nor depressions, inflation nor 
depression, Republican nor Demo- 
cratic administrations have altered 
this basic share-of-production 
principle. 

In the aggregate of the whole 
economy, neither “labor” nor 
“management” has suffered at the 
hands of the other; in reality, they 
have advanced together—each re- 
ceiving its historic proportionate 
share as their joint efforts enlarge 
the total of production value. 

Similarly, we have found that 
this near-constancy of “labor’s 
share” applies to the various in- 
dustry categories, to individual 
companies and to specific plants 
(see Table 2). Thus the measure 
of economic productivity of hour- 
ly rated employee compensation 
interrelates the ever-shifting com- 
plexities of wage-rate changes, em- 
ployment changes, material-cost 
changes, price changes, capital ad- 
ditions, and volume changes. It 
provides a sound economic basis 
for an employee compensation 
policy. 

When this critical ratio standard 
has been determined for a plant or 
company, it provides a sound basis 
for compensation adjustments— 
whether unilaterally by manage- 
ment or through collective bar- 
gaining. But whatever economic- 
engineering finds the standard to 
be, you have the means of prede- 
termining the monthly or yearly 
total of production value you need 


as minimum for any given payroll. 
For instance, if your monthly pay- 
roll is $100,000 and your standard 
is $3.16 per labor dollar, you need 
$316,000 minimum of production 
value to maintain your economic 
balance. 

Whether or not it is used sub- 
sequently as the basis of incentives, 
a detailed share of production an- 
alysis, covering at least five prior 
years annually and two years by 
months, supplemented by year-to- 
date figures, will provide most val- 
uable guides from comparison of 
the dollar amounts of individual 
items and the following propor- 
tions: 

1. The percent of production val- 
ues paid respectively for the direct 
labor, the indirect labor, and as 
“fringe benefit’’ costs. 


2. The subtotal percent of the 
production values paid to, or on 
behalf of, all hourly rated plant 
employees. (Inverted, this is the 
economic productivity ratio for 
factory payroll costs.) 


3. The percent of the production 
values paid as salaries and as sal- 
aried ‘fringe benefit’’ costs. 


4. Finally, the total percent of 
production value paid as the total 
compensation of all employees. 
(Inverted, this is the economic 
productivity of total employee 
compensation costs.) 


Getting Workers to Think 


The predetermined standard of 
the economic productivity for all 
factory payroll costs may be ap- 


plied as the basis of hourly rated 
employee incentives. This is the 
Rucker Share of Production Plan. 
Under the Rucker Plan, incentives 
are paid only when the economic 
productivity standard is exceeded. 
For instance, in the above ex- 
ample, if the employee team can 
help to raise production value 
above this illustrative standard of 
$316,000, say by 5 percent or 15 
percent or more, then that firm 
can pay 5 percent or 15 percent or 
more above regular pay as an in- 
centive—the remainder of the 
added production value is the com- 
pany’s share of production. 

Company gains can run into sub- 
stantial figures, corresponding to 
equal percent gains to the em- 
ployees. If, over a period of years, 
the accomplished gains remain as 
incentive earnings, the company is 
not locked into a higher fixed-wage 
rate structure because the incen- 
tive earnings will fluctuate with 
the future tides of business as they 
affect the company. Employees are 
not locked into total earnings 
lower than their economic produc- 
tivity justifies. 

Probably most jobs today, espe- 
cially if routine and _ repetitive 
work, demand only 3 to 5 percent 
of the typical worker’s mental and 
emotional capacities. The other 95 
percent to 97 percent represents 
the greatest unused resource, the 
greatest wastage of motive power 
for industrial progress that ever 
existed. How to stop that wastage, 
how to harness that unused power, 
how to direct it to constructive 
ends for the satisfaction of human 
desires and advancement of work- 
ers and business, is the problem of 
the hour. 





Figure 2 
slid The following are representative 


of individual worker suggestions 
ECONOMIC PRODUCTIVITY STANDARDS OF under my plan—tapping the 
INDIVIDUAL PLANTS hidden reservoir of employee co- 
_ - = a : operation toward increased pro- 
Production Percent Wages to Management duction value: 
; : . agen 
Product Vanes $1 — ~—— of 2 a a 
Ca nO Cee ENT: EEE ee ea scam outside reading that a part costing 
$1.39 could be made as a stamp- 
Equipment Assembly...... $5 .02 19.91 $4.02 ing for 15 cents. 
Protective Finishes. ..... 4.70 21.27 3.70 
Crushed Stone. ..... ‘e 4.17 23.96 3.17 2. The storage yard employee, 
Pressed Metals......... 3.84 26.07 2.84 where purchased scrap paper was 
Precision Machinery. . . 3.56 28 .07 2.56 stored, who suggested that each 
Electrical Supplies... ..... 3.11 $2.15 2.11 bale be tagged with the seller's 
Machinery.... Rese 2.96 33.80 1.96 name, allowing later claims when 
Machine Tools 2.87 34.80 1.87 scrap iron “loading” was dis- 
SIRE Ss dois <i pcu'b smd ees 2.49 40 17 1.49 covered 
Gia. ..... 2.28 43.79 1.28 ° 
, 3. The suggestion that mainte- 
Printing.......-..-.---- oa - pope +. nance mechanics come in one-half 
Electroplating................ 2.22 45.10 1.22 h , 
Metal Stampings............ 2 06 48.50 1.06 our before production workers to 
Fabricated Steel....°..........| 2.00 50.00 1.00 prepare equipment for operation, 
ae | 1.73 57.68 0.73 resulting in a production increase 
at a steel fabricating plant of 140 
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tons per month, for no additional 
payroll expenditure. 


4. The worker who suggested 
that a glass manufacturer buy two 
right-hand gloves for each left- 
hand one, since the right-hand 
glove wore out twice as fast in 
use, 


Executive Incentives 


The same principle may also be 
applied in developing executive in- 
centives. In these applications, sal- 
aried employee compensation is 
combined with that of the hourly 
rated employees; and economic 
productivity standards are devel- 
oped by analysis in terms of pro- 
duction value per $1 of total em- 
ployee compensation costs. It may 
or may not be necessary to make 
computations in a manner which 
will allow for the rigid element of 
the salaried group, since this does 
not always tend to rise and fall in 
direct proportion to production 
values as do the hourly rated pay- 
rolls alone. 

This application is especially 
suitable for multiplant firms, with 
their central administrative staff 
of executives and their organiza- 
tion of individual plant and re- 
gional executives. Each plant and 
each region would have its own 
standard production value per $1 
of total employee compensation 
paid; only when that standard is 
exceeded would incentives be paid. 
Incentive pay is for accomplished 
performance as measured in dollar 
results; that is, for economic 
productivity improvements, which 
are separate and distinct from dol- 
lar or physical volume changes 
alone. 

Participants under this applica- 
tion can be either the top-level ex- 
ecutives or they can be the mid- 
management group, or any other 
portion of the salaried employees. 
The number and scope of partici- 
pants can be increased or de- 
creased at any time solely within 
the discretion of the company and 
without any changes or modifica- 
tion to the established standards 
of economic productivity. 

A future analysis of operating 
results for a chosen period—a 
quarter, half-year, or full year— 
would show what percentage im- 
provement had been accomplished 
over the predetermined standard. 
This percentage would then be ap- 
plied to the regular salaries of the 
participants to determine their in- 
centive pay. Thus, the responsible 
executives are rewarded in direct 
proportion to the gains accom- 
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plished through their own team- 


. work and managerial skill. Flexi- 


bility is retained so that addi- 
tional participants may be added 
when it is desired to increase the 
coverage and thereby the incen- 
tive potential. 


The Choice Ahead 


A specific company or plant can 
have a specific standard which is 
characteristic of its own business. 
When managements know, and 
when their employees know, how 
much production value output 
they need for each $1 of regular 
wages input, or of total compen- 
sation input, they are well on the 
way to higher economic produc- 
tivity with higher earnings for 
employees and for the company. 
The share of production principle 
—measuring the economic produc- 
tivity of any facter of production, 
guiding redetermination of basic 
wages and salaries, and paying in- 
centives (when desired) for gains 
as they are actually realized— 
provides a new management tool 
especially adapted to these times. 

Already a sizable list of firms in 
the automotive, electrical, and 
rubber tire industries have gotten 
into the “national-average im- 
provement factor.” Presumably 
they had nothing better to offer; 
no plant-wide measure of techno- 
logical productivity in their own 
plants, and no economic produc- 
tivity measure. 

As I see it, the choice nearly 
every manufacturing employer 
now has lies between accepting an 





“annual improvement factor” that 
probably has no relationship to his 
respective operations, and that of 
developing an individual and re- 
alistic measure that does fit his 
specific business and each of his 
plants. 

The share of production prin- 
ciple is a strictly individual-plant 
yardstick of economic produc- 
tivity; it is directly related to the 
facts of life in specific operations. 
Moreover, it is not limited to hour- 
ly paid factory employees. It may 
also provide similar compensation 
guides or incentives for super- 
visory and administrative em- 
ployees and, if desired, for execu- 
tives themselves. 


Other Uses 


In its broader aspects, it not 
only gives a precise measure of 
the economic productivity of part 
or all of a personnel team, but it 
may give the same realistic type 
of measure for any kind of money 
outlay—for noncompensation ex- 
pense, for capital investment, and 
for profits. For any one, or for all 
of these, a manufacturer can have 
a definite predetermined standard 
of dollars of production value per 
$1 of cost input—for wages, for 
salaries, for total compensation, 
for capital usage-costs, for re- 
search and development, and for 
profit. 

Production value can also help- 
fully measure the cost of capital 
investment; i.e., depreciation. Here 
the ominous trend that has 
marked all U. S. manufacturing, 


Figure 3 





ECONOMIC PRODUCTIVITY OF CAPITAL INVESTMENT | 
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Production Value, Depreciation, and Production Value per $1 of Depreciation 
Manufacturing Corporations (1947-1949 = 100.0) 
(a) (b) (c) | oe 
Years Production Value Depreciation P.V. per $1 of | Index of Economic 
(billions) (billions) Depreciation | Productivity (%) 
‘ea satel an One SS SPS SE SS HRS | — | 
1947-49 $ 78.20 $3.7 $21.14 100.0 
1950 90.71 4.4 20.62 97.5 
1951 104.81 5.3 19.78 | 93 .6 
1952 109.35 6.0 18.23 86.2 
1953 123.53 6.3 19.61 92.8 
1954 113.61 } 6.8 16.71 79.0 
1955 131 .60* 7.6 | 17.32* 81.9* 
1956 139 .68* 8.6 16.24* 76 .8* 
! 


} 





(a) U. S. Census of Manufactures and Survey of Manufactures through 1956. 
(b) Statistical Abstract of United States and Survey of Current Business. 

(c) Production value divided by depreciation charges. 

(d) Index of production value per $1 of depreciation; 1947-1949 = 100.0. 


*Preliminary production value figures. 
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represented in Table 3, is echoed 
in many individual companies. Na- 
tionally, the economic or produc- 
tion value output per $1.00 of capi- 
tal-cost input has fallen from an 
average of $21.14 in the 1947-49 
period to $16.24 in 1957. Since 
1953, this fall has been accelerat- 
ing. 

Is it any wonder that the capi- 
tal-goods boom began to fade in 
1956 and 1957? It probably would 
have faded sooner had more firms 
constructed this index of economic 
productivity to show their man- 
agements what was happening in 
their own business. 

Something is wrong, but what? 

From experience here and 
abroad with scores of different 
firms, it seems to me that this de- 
cline in the economic productivity 
of new capital investment is more 
than the natural outcome of infla- 
tion. It reflects more than the espe- 
cially rapid rise in prices of plant 
and equipment. I think it is also in 
part a reflection of management’s 
overenthusiasm for too-rapid de- 
velopment of new products and 
expanded facilities. It is certainly 
due in considerable part to over- 
anxiety to make investment in 
new “labor-saving’’ equipment. 

Do any of these things happen 
in your business? I cannot know, 
of course; but I can show you 
what has happened in two firms 
we have studied for their manage- 
ment. Table 4 graphs the economic 
or production value output figures 
“per $1 of capital cost (deprecia- 
tion) for two firms in different 
types of industries. 

Now I would not pay too much 
attention to comparing the dollar 
amounts; each firm has inherently 
different capital requirements ac- 
cording to its own industry char- 
acteristics. But please note closely 
the differences in the trends of 
capital productivity. 

Both firms have been enjoying 
expanding business; both have 
been stout believers in new prod- 
ucts, new methods, and “labor- 
saving” equipment by means of 
new capital investment. 

Firm A shows a balanced condi- 
tion. Its capital investment expen- 
ditures have been in line with its 
realized production values. Conse- 
quently, depreciation costs have 
not risen faster than the source of 
funds for paying them. 

Firm B, on the other hand, 
shows a declining ratio of produc- 
tion value per dollar of deprecia- 
tion. Its capital investment costs 
were consuming a larger and 
larger share of the values gener- 
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ated in the business. It had been 
overshooting the mark. That is, its 
depreciation costs had been rising 
faster than the realized produc- 
tion values, indicating either an 
excess or a misdirection of capital 
spending. 

This technique may be used as 
a guide—an additional tool of 
management—in analyzing incre- 
mental investments in new plant 
facilities and new product lines. 
The amount of production value to 
be realized per year from the new 
fixed investment should at least 
keep pace with the added deprecia- 
tion charge that Firm A was, able 
to do. 

Once the basic economic-en- 
gineering audit has been com- 
pleted, these economic ratios are 
easy to compute and apply. They 
are easily understood by everyone 
and provide the mechanism for 
reconciling the often conflicting in- 


terests and viewpoints of manu- 
facturing, sales, engineering, and 
financial, END 





ABOUT THE AUTHOR: Mr. Rucker 
is president of the Eddy-Rucker- 
Nickels Company of Cambridge, 
Mass. From studies made in the 
early 1930’s he discovered that 
a firm’s factory hourly rated 
payrolls bear a near-constant re- 
lationship to its production vaiue. 
This principle has been widely 
used by industry to establish 
wage and pricing policies. 

Subsequently, Mr. Rucker has 
expanded and refined his tech- 
niques for measuring profit-con- 
tribution to encompass adminis- 
trative, advertising, and sales 
expense. 
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MEN AND THEIR METHODS cousins oun 


for modern office equipment 





Better Customer Service Expected With Electronic 


Computer 


By permitting the company to 
process orders and accounts much 
more rapidly, its new IBM RAMAC 
305 will greatly benefit Saxon Paper 
Corp.’s 8,000 customers, Executive 
Vice-President Philip K. Koss reports. 
The system, installed in the New 
York company’s offices, will handle 
such tedious and exacting operations 
as billing, inventory control, sales 
analysis, commission calculations, and 
general accounting—all of which 
were previously handled by manual 
methods. 

The computer’s ability to record 
or recall information stored in its 
magnetic disk, makes it possible for 
Saxon to feed a card punched to indi- 
cate an item ordered by a customer 
into the machine, and have it make a 
routine credit check on the customer, 
check the inventory balance of the 
item and deduct the amount from the 
stock, and check the item pricing. 

In the same operation, the machine 


calculates sales tax and _ shipping 
charges, and accumulates the invoice 
total—which it checks against the 
customer’s credit limit. Then it calcu- 
lates the salesman’s commission for 
the order and updates all sales and 
accounts receivable records with the 
details of the transaction. 

If the machine discovers an in- 
ventory balance below minimum 
levels, or finds a mispriced item, or 
if a customer is over his credit limit, 
the machine automatically prints this 
information on an electric typewriter, 
to call human attention to this need 
for special handling. 


New Trademark Stresses 
Corporate Identity 


The name LeTourneau-Westing- 
house might bring to mind anything 
from an electric toaster to offshore 
drilling rigs. This lack of product 
identification has troubled the firm 
since the earth-moving business of 
R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., was pur- 
chased by Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company of Pittsburgh back in 1953. 
To help avoid such confusion, a new 
trademark—LW—has been adopted. 
It was chosen for its boldness and 
simplicity—characteristics the com- 
pany feels will help identify them in 
the public’s mind with a modern, 
progressive outlook to the future. 


Sales-Market Switch at General Electric 


GE’s Instrument Department had 
an unusual marketing problem, in 
that it sold over 300 types of measure- 
ment equipment to virtually every 
customer group—including original 
equipment manufacturers, industrial 


Office Elegance on a Restricted Budget 


Faced with the problem of making 
the most of its available office space, 
and yet giving its offices a rich “one 
look” throughout, the Werner Tex- 
tile Co. of New York decided to 
employ the services of an industrial 
designer. 

By using modular office furniture, 
Designers Finn/Jenter achieved the 
feeling of separateness for the various 
office areas without real division. 
They chose an integrated line of 
wood-and-steel furniture that was 
not custom designed, to combine the 
rigidity of the steel frame with the 
richness of the walnut exteriors. 

The receptionist area set the feel- 


The Invisible Pay Check 


Dayton Rubber Co., Thorobred Di- 
vision, in Waynesville, N. C., used an 
unusual technique for highlighting 
an employer’s invisible contributions 
to his workers’ welfare which other 
companies might wish to imitate. 

The company took a full page in 
the local newspaper—the Waynesville 
Mountaineer—for a picture spread of 
company checks, each made out for 
a different fringe benefit. Under the 
headline, “Shower of ‘Second Pay- 
checks,’”’ the brief copy in the cen- 
ter of the picture spread pointed out 
that it is easy to overlook the value 
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ing for the entire office organization, 
with its beige-topped walnut desk 
unit giving the impression of warmth 
and elegance. In the secretarial area, 
the desk, cabinet, and file cabinets 
were placed to form an efficient, 
space-saving area. The treasurer’s 
area became an island of privacy— 
with telephone, dictating machine, 
and so forth, within easy reach. And 
the sales office made the most of 
Fundamentals’ walnut desks, con- 
trasted with the beige Formica desk 
and cabinet tops, to complement the 
chairs’ white-and-blue upholstery, 
with yellow and orange accents. 


users, the defense industry, dealers, 
and distributors. These products 
ranged from $10 exposure meters to 
$500,000 automatic dispatching sys- 
tems. 

According to the department’s 
general manager, E. E. Parker, the 
marketing organization has taken a 
“completely fresh approach” to the 
problem, and has switched from a 
product-oriented group to one aligned 
according to markets. Two new sales 
groups have been formed, each of 
which will sell certain products. And 
within these groups are units, each 
of which will sell their products to 
only one market. Previously, the 
different sales groups sold one prod- 
uct to all markets. 

“This should provide more efficient 
customer service, better integration 
with the field sales force, and future 
expansion of the instrument busi- 
ness,” says Mr. Parker. 





of fringe benefits the company pro- 
vides for its workers in addition to 
their regular, visible pay checks. The 
checks included the six paid holidays, 


Neat Offices Mean Happy 


Secretaries at Stanley Steel Strip- 
ping, a division of The Stanley Works 
in New Britain, Conn., get their 
bosses off to a good start in the 
morning by whisking any dust off 
desks, chairs, filing cabinets, or tele- 
phones with a Scott disposable paper 


jury pay, severance pay, military- 
leave pay, hospitalization and life in- 
surance, vacation pay, pension plan, 
and night-shift bonus. 


Bosses 


towel, They find it helpful, too, to 
wipe off the platen of their type- 
writers to prevent soiling of letters. 
After dusting, the towels are dis- 
carded in the wastebasket, doing 
away with the need for messy clean- 
ing cloths kept in drawers. 
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NEW SYSTEMS ... cquipMent 


Bank Bookkeeping Machine Eliminates 
Manual Handling of Statement Forms 


ay pif 


< 
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One of banking’s most time-consuming problems may be 
solved with the introduction of a device that combines the 
present Burroughs bank bookkeeping machine with an 
automatic statement selector. Upon command from the 
device, the selector electronically searches out any de- 
sired statement from a stack placed in the feeding tray 
and inserts it into the carriage of the bookkeeping ma- 
chine without human assistance. On completion of post- 
ing, it returns the form to a stacker in proper sequence 
Thus, the operator need never touch a ledger form while 
posting. Her work would be reduced to simply reading 
and posting information from the checks to be posted 
and indexing this into the machine. Actual posting is thus 
increased to a point where the selector would begin look- 
ing for the next statement before posting to the previous 
account had been completed. Besides eliminating 10 man- 
ual posting functions, the machine automatically passes 
on inactive accounts and still maintains both active and 
inactive statements in correct amount sequence. Bur- 
roughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Mich. 


New Entry in the Dictation Equipment Field 


< 


From a firm well known for its Scotch brand cellophane 
tape, comes a four-pound portable magnetic dictation ma- 
chine that employs magnetic dictation belts made of video 
tape to give them “exceptional fidelity.” The four-pound 
unit is called the “Deputy,” and the eight-pound office unit 
is called the “Dean.” The machine's dictation belt was de- 
signed to fit the small No. 6 size envelopes found in most 
hotel rooms, so that it can be mailed anywhere in the 
U. S. for 4 cents. It provides the standard 15-minute re- 
cording time and can be reused thousands of times. Both 
the portable and the office machines have retractable 
microphones, and both have a push-button “index log” 
for finding the end of a letter. The machine will play back 
through earphones, microphone, or its own speaker, Min- 
nesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 900 Bush Ave., St. Paul 6, Minn. 





Electronic Printing Unit for 
Utility Bills, Payroll Checks 

<< 

Now an electronic unit will compute,, , 
edit, punch, and print on both sides, 
and segregate any standard tabulat- 
ing-sized documents in a single opera- 
tion. It is called the Univac Solid- 
State Document Printer. The new 
printer can be applied to such opera- 
tions as: premium notices, dividend 
checks, proxy notices, subscription 
notices, reply cards, tax bills, mort- 
gage notices, and inventory cards. 
With this device, tape from completed 
computer programing can be fed 
directly into the printer, and all final 
printing steps are handled automati- 
cally. Remington Rand, Div. of Sperry 
Rand Corp., 315 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. 
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Model “Office in the Home’’ for the Busy Executive A 


Too often, furniture designed strictly 
for the home did not offer the con- 
veniences that the executive had be- 
come used to in his downtown office. 
Yet, the wife wanted a room that 
would not detract from a well-deco- 
rated home. Here is one, designed by 
Henry End, A.I.D. of Miami, that 
should please both. It was exhibited 
at the recent National Office Furni- 





Compact Collator Has Speed and Versatility > 


Although it has 50 stations, the new Rotomatic can 
gather, count, stagger, or stitch as few as two sheets at a 
time. And two, three, or even more separate collating 
jobs can be run at the same time. A “push button pro- 
gramer” controls the number of stations being used or 
skipped, as well as how the sets are offset as they are 
stacked, so that different jobs collated together can be 
easily separated at the end of a run. A corrector on the 
machine stops it instantly if a sheet is skipped, or if more 
than one passes through at a time, tripping a warning 
light indicating the type of error and where the miss or 
double occurred. Thomas Industries, Inc., 100 Church St., 


New York 7, N. Y. 


Ad 


ture Association Convention in Miami 
Beach. This office-in-the-home con- 
cept is an answer to increased calls 
for comfortable, yet functional, work- 
ing stations for executives who must 
do “homework.” Further details can 
be had from National Office Furniture 
Assn., 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, 
Tllinois. 


Low-Cost Punching Machine 


For Office Binding 
<« 

A simple, compact punching machine 
for use in office or plant punches 
clean, rectangular holes for metal or 
plastic loose-leaf binding. It has a 
positive fixed back guide, standard 
19-ring setting, and automatic die re- 
turn. Weighing only 20 pounds, the 
punch is 16% inches long, 12 inches 
wide, and is only 
5% inches high. 
General Binding 
Corporation, 1101 
Skokie Highway, 
Northbrook, Il. 





Coded Rolls of Microfilm for 
Easy Access 


For companies that make frequent 
reference to microfilmed documents, 
the answer might be the Recordak 
Lodestar Reader. Code lines are ex- 
posed between document pages on 
the microfilm, according to a pre- 
established code. A matching code 
scale on the reader guides the viewer 
to the proper document. When look- 
ing up a document, the viewer mere- 
ly locates the proper code number 
and film magazine from a master in- 
dex, inserts the magazine, and moves 
the control lever. Film can be viewed 
at speeds from a fraction of a foot 
per second to 10 feet per second. At 
top speeds, a document can be lo- 
cated in seconds. Insertion of the 
magazine lights the screen and starts 
the film-drive motor. Magazine can- 
not be removed until all film is re- 
wound. The reader will probably be 
especially useful to firms with parts 
lists and credit reference installa- 
tions. Recordak, 415 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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GETTING, : 


The literature recommended below 
has been selected by the editors for 
its usefulness to management execu- 
tives. Requests for this material, 
which is free unless otherwise noted, 
should be sent directly to the com- 
panies listed. Prompt action is sug- 
gested; supplies of such material are 
usually 
months. 


exhausted within a few 





INDEXING MICROFILMED records 
can be a problem, considering that a 
Single roll can contain as many as 
10,000 letter-size documents. Retriev- 
al efficiency naturally depends upon 
proper indexing and organizing of 
material before it is microfilmed. The 
best methods for such indexing are 
covered in a new booklet called “How 
to Index Your Microfilm Records,” 
available from Recordak Corp., 415 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


* * * 


LOOKING FOR OFFICE SPACE? 
If you are located in New York City, 
you will want a copy of “New Office 
Buildings, New York City,” which 
lists present and future availabilities. 
Julien J. Studley, Inc., 342 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


THOSE INTERESTED IN the use 
of visual projection equipment in 
group communications will want a 
copy of “How to Win Attention and 
Influence Audiences”—a four-page 
folder that tells how to use opaque 
projectors in lectures, meetings, and 
training classes. For a copy, write to 
Projection Optics, Inc., Dept. O-S, 271 
Eleventh Ave., East Orange, N. J. 


* * * 


WHAT NOT TO PHOTOCOPY is 
the important message carried by a 
wall chart designed to keep you from 
copying certain documents illegally. 
This informative guide can be hung 
close to the photocopying equipment, 
to prevent your office staff from in- 
nocently transgressing the law in this 
matter. Among the items listed as 
being illegal to copy are paper cur- 
rency, drivers’ licenses, automobile 
registrations, draft cards, and copy- 
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righted material. The chart may be 
obtained free on request from Peer- 
less Photo Products, Inc., Shoreham, 
L. L, N. Y. 


* *x * 


HOW TO USE FLOATING floors in 
computer rooms is the subject of a 
brochure recently released. It illus- 
trates how such a floor allows infinite 
access to subfloor areas, so necessary 
to efficient operation of data-process- 
ing rooms. If a machine is moved to 
another location, interchangeability 
of plates allows use of already pre- 


pared cutouts. Ask for “Floating 
Floors,” when writing to Floating 
Floors, Inc., 22 E, 42nd St., New York 
17, New York. 

ca * * 


THE EUROPEAN TRAVELER will 
find “Foreign Exchange Quotations” 
a handy guide to slip into his billfold. 
It includes a table of time differences, 
buying rates for funds ordinarily car- 
ried by travelers in foreign countries, 
as well as temperature and weight 
comparisons. For a copy, write to 
The First National Bank of Chicago, 
38 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 90, Il. 


+ * a 


MAGNETIC INK PRINTING is ex- 
plained in a 16-page booklet called 
“The Check of Tomorrow.” In simple 
terms, it tells how the new charac- 
ters, known as Type Font E-13B can 
be printed on three basic checks: ac- 
counts payable voucher, payroll, and 
dividend checks. Copies of the book- 
let can be had from Autographic 
Business Forms, Inc., 45 E. Wesley 
St., South Hackensack, N. J. 


= * * 


THE ROLE OF THE WHOLE- 
SALER in modern industry is often 
misunderstood. Why he is needed and 
the services he performs are ex- 
plained in a new booklet, “The Pro- 
ductive Nature of Wholesaling.” 
Copies are available from National 
Association of Wholesalers, 1001 Con- 
necticut Ave., Washington 6, D. C. 


~ * * 


THE MAN WHO MUST MAKE oc- 
casional speeches will want a copy of 
“Precision’s Laugh Book,” a combi- 
nation laugh book and catalog con- 
taining numerous jokes and cartoons. 
For a free copy, write on your com- 
pany letterhead to Precision Equip- 
ment Co., 4411 N. Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago 40, IIl. 


* * 


FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS will 
be interested in a booklet that out- 
lines fraud prevention you can bank 
on, called “Four Ways to Be Sure It 
Can’t Happen Here!” It covers the 
four areas in which fraud losses oc- 
cur: deposit manipulations, loan ma- 
nipulations, currency manipulations, 
and other irregularities. For a copy, 
write to Cummins-Chicago Corp., 
4740 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 
40, Illinois. 


COSTLY RE-DRAFTING OF 
ORGANIZATION CHARTS 


STO 


THE 
COFFIELD 
EVERLASTING 
Interchangeable 

ORGANIZATION 
CHART 
EASY TO CHANGE 









A typist, a typewriter and typing paper are all you 
need to keep your chart up to date. It’s that simple! 





* Sizes to Fit Any Organization Structure 
* Eliminates All Costly Drafting 

* Photographs for Sharp Prints 

* Invaluable as a Visual Training Aid 

¢ All Parts Are Movable and Re-usable 
* Solves Your Chart Problem Forever 


Write for Free Illustrated Brochure 
with Price Schedule No. AB-7 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. 


1731 N. WELLS ST. CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


we SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 

Compact, economical, safe. All revolving parts 
are covered. Instantly adjustable. Shreds %” to 


3%”. Designed for continuous and trouble-free 
service. 
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FREE TRIAL 


Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. If 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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Hou Ready! 
THE DARTNELL PUBLIC 
RELATIONS HANDBOOK 


This new Handbook 
fills a great need. It 
provides a systematic 
approach to the prob- 
lem of establishing 
and maintaining a 
sound and effective 
public relations policy 
for any business— 
large or small. In 
preparing the Hand- 
book for more than 
three years, the edi- 
torial staff made a 
thorough survey of 
the outstanding pub- 
lic relations ideas, activities, and 
plans used by companies in many 
lines of business. 





Copiously illustrated and including 
valuable reference data, facts, fig- 
ures, case studies, and detailed pro- 
gram outlines, this Handbook is a 
practical management tool which 
blueprints the various methods you 
can use to carry out an effective pub- 
lic relations program for your com- 
pany, be it large or small. 


PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS 


Determining Policy and Strategy 
Budgeting for Better Public Relations 
Public Opinion Polls 

The Public Relations Executive 
Planning a Long-Range Program 
Co-ordination With Sales and Advertising 
Making an Organization PR Conscious 
Dealing With Emergencies 

When the Plant Is Struck 

Staging a Successful Open House 
Visitors to the Plant 

Making Memberships Pay 

Working With Competitors 

Radio and TV Publicity 

Getting a Good Press 

External and Internal Publications 
Public Talks and Appearances 
Meetings and Receptions 

Stockholder Relations 


C. ity Relati 





Public Service Projects 

“Get Out the Vote” Campaigns 
Measuring the Results of Public Relations 
Departmental Equipment 


1,005 pages. Size 5 by 8 inches. 


Bound in leatherette. Complete 
with index $1 5.00 
Plus Postage 





THE DARTNELL CORPORATICN 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
CHICAGO 40, ILL. 
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NEWBOQK S -«:txecurwes 


MEN WHO MANAGE. By Melville 
Dalton. Readers who, like the present 
reviewer, approach this book with a 
“ho-hum, another book on manage- 
ment,” are in for a pleasant surprise. 
To our knowledge, no similar study 
has ever been published. Not just 
another contribution to the endless 
literature on personnel problems in 
industry, nor another “how-to-do-it” 
book, this is an original, thought- 
provoking, and challenging book that 
provides rare insights into American 
business life. It takes up where The 
Organization Man left off, and ex- 
plains “why,” where the more vol- 
uminous earlier book merely told 
“what.” 

This book will be of little interest 
to businessmen in organizations in 
which there is no rivalry between 
vice-presidents; no conflicts between 
line and staff officers; no clashes 
between operations and maintenance, 
or between sales and accounting; no 
controversies over the spheres of 
operations and authority, or between 
those who “want to get the job done” 
and those who “go by the book.” 

It will be of interest to all readers 
who want a better insight into the 
extent and limits of compromise be- 
tween policy and performance, and 
who wish better to understand their 
own and others’ motivations. 

A most important concept, and one 
which differentiates the approach in 
this book from that of the conven- 
tional textbook on management, is 
that the paper organization is not a 
“chiseled entity,” as the author calls 
it, but rather “a shifting set of con- 
tained and ongoing counterphases of 
action.” 

The author, who has had both 
actual industrial and commercial ex- 
ecutive experience as well as aca- 
demic training in sociology and in- 
dustrial relations, analyzes the inter- 
play between planners and doers, 
theorists and practitioners, and the 
tug-of-war between official and un- 
official approaches to the solution of 
industrial problems and issues. He 
examines the problems of union- 
management cliques, grievance pro- 
cedures, the “entry to and climb 
through the hierarchy,” and _ the 
flexibility of the “rubbery gauge of 
‘ability,’ ”’ which means “anything top 
management wants it to mean”; and 
the ever-present problem of “promo- 
tion and survival in an atmosphere 
of rivalries.” 

Dr. Dalton does not “view with 
alarm,” however. Although he ex- 
amines and analyzes the conflicts in 
the typical American business organi- 





zation, he concludes: ‘““Without some 
conflict growing out of rivalries pe- 
culiar to the social nature of man, 
the organization would become an 
organism, with the social life of 
members on the same level as that 
in the beehive. This might of course 
eliminate moral suffering, nervous 
breakdown, and neurotic behavior— 
a gain with more losses than many 
people would accept. But with con- 
flict, some members must momen- 
tarily feed it as they inventively 
channel it to preserve the organiza- 
tion.” 

Elsewhere he concludes, “The 
battle between impersonal organiza- 
tion and the personalizing individual 
is old,” but “the struggle can be 
constructively channeled in various 
ways ... Those who mistake surface 
conformity in organizations for total 
conformity and the death of originali- 
ty should refocus to concern them- 
selves with the ethics of protective 
coloration among thinking animals.” 

This book is an important new 
contribution to the reading matter 
for serious-minded executives who are 
concerned with obtaining greater in- 
sight into challenge and response in 
business organizations. John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 318 pp. $6.75. LLL. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AS 
VIEWED BY UNORGANIZED EN- 
GINEERS AND SCIENTISTS. By 
John W. Riegel. This valuable report 
is based upon the responses of 264 
nonsupervisory engineers and scien- 
tists to the question, “What is your 
opinion of collective bargaining for 
professional employees like your- 
self?” The study on which this report 
was based was conducted by the 
Bureau of Industrial Relations at the 
University of Michigan, directed by 
the author. 

Of the 10 co-operating companies 
where the interviews were con- 
ducted, eight are industrials and two 
are public utilities. Chapter One 
points out that only 27 of the 264 
nonsupervisory engineers and scien- 
tists favored collective bargaining. 
They did not mention their profes- 
sional societies in this connection. 
Seventeen of those favoring collective 
bargaining gave reasons for their 
opinions, and these are outlined in 
Chapter Two. 

Almost all the engineers and scien- 
tists having unfavorable opinions 
about collective bargaining gave rea- 
sons. These are summarized and ex- 
plained fully in the text. 

Because engineers and scientists 
are making greater and greater con- 
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tributions to our economic and na- 
tional security progress than ever be- 
fore in our history, this study is 
definitely in the public interest. The 
study delves into the real factors in- 
volved in this matter of rewards, 
and motivating influences on our pro- 
fessional men. It concludes, ‘That 
they receive these rewards is impor- 
tant ... not only to them, but to 
their employers and to all fellow 
citizens who look to them for crea- 
tive contributions to higher stand- 
ards of living and to greater national 
security.” Bureau of Industrial Rela- 
tions, The University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 105 pp. $4.00. 
E.M.R. 


Briefly Noted 


PORTFOLIO SELECTION —EFFI- 
CIENT DIVERSIFICATION OF IN- 
VESTMENTS. By Harry M. Marko- 
witz. (Monograph 16 of the Cowles 
Foundation for Research in Eco- 
nomics at Yale University.) This 
book contains occasional definitions 
and principles that can be under- 
stood and appreciated by the aver- 
age investor (such as a definition of 
“return” that includes not only the 
dividend yield, but also the year’s 
gain or loss in the stock’s price). But 
primarily it presents advanced equa- 
tions, charts, and discussions which 
presumably only the professional 
mathematician will be usually able 
to understand and use. John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 344 pp. $7.50. 


HOW TO LAY OUT A PARKING 
LOT. This handy book is designed to 
help the company faced with a park- 
ing problem to lay out its parking 
lot so as to get the most cars in the 
lot with a minimum of mishaps in 
the parking of cars and to operate 


the lot with the lowest cost factor. 

Sketches and pictures show how 
many cars can be parked in a lot 
with 60-degree-angle stalls, as com- 
pared with stalls at 90 or 45 degrees. 

The book also describes various 
types of parking lot equipment, in- 
cluding automatic barrier gates ac- 
tuated by keys, coins, or dispensed 
tickets; and various types of bump 
barriers and dividing equipment. 
Western Industries, Inc., 2742 W. 
36th Pl., Chicago 32, Ill. 40 pp. $1.00. 


SYSTEMS AND PROCEDURES. 
Edited by Victor Lazzaro. This is a 
handbook in which 19 authorities pool 
their experience to bring about a 
timely and practical view of such 
phases of systems and procedures as 
systems charting, management au- 
dits, work simplification and measure- 
ment, and other areas of the broad 
subject. An excellent, authoritative, 
and practical step-by-step treatment 
of theory and application. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
464 pp. $10.00. 
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Authors’ Services 





AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N. Y. PUBLISHER 


Leading book publisher seeks manuscripts of 
all types: fiction, non-fiction, poetry, scholarly 
and business subjects, etc. New authors wel- 
comed, Send for free booklet AB. Vantage 
Press, 120 W. 31 St., New York 1. 





Business Booklets 








FILE THIS, PLEASE 


by Marjorie Payne 
Here is a popular booklet by an expert on 
filing which will help every officeworker 
from the top man on down—to eliminate 
many costly delays and losses. It will make 
good filing a habit and save time and 
dollars. Order enough copies to put one on 


each desk in your office. The cost is 
nominal. 
QUANTITY PRICES 
Single copies... .40 cents each 
12 to 99 copies... .30 cents each 
100 to 249 copies... .26 cents each 


(Postage will be added) 
Order direct from publisher— 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Ave. 
Chicago 40, Ill. 

















Mental illness hospitalizes 
more people than polio, 
heart, tuberculosis, cancer 
—all other diseases com- 
bined. Yet with proper 
treatment, 70% can re- 
cover. Help the mentally 
ill come back. 


GIVE TO 
MENTAL # 
HEALTH * ee 
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The Businessman's Job 


Last month, thousands of keen young men and 
women took a last fond look at their college cam- 
pus and sallied forth into the world of business to 
get a job. In the wake of this outpouring comes the 
usual wail from employers that the graduates 
lack specialized training. We sometimes forget 
that it is not, and—generally speaking—should 
not, be the purpose of colleges, even business ad- 
ministration colleges, to train people for specific 
jobs; but rather to teach them to be competent 
in any jobs they may be called on to fill. 

Dean Howard Bowen of the College of Com- 
merce and Business Administration, University of 
Illinois, contends, with sound reason, that “busi- 
ness competence is based on five fundamental fac- 
tors: (1) personal integrity, a man who can be de- 
pended upon; (2) courage to undertake risks, 
make decisions, and accept responsibility; (3) 
ability to deal effectively with people—listening to 
people, writing to people, talking to people, per- 
suading people, and mollifying people; (4) adapt- 
ability and the ability to cope with new situations, 
new problems, new Government regulations, new 
competitive techniques; and (5) technical com- 
petence, whether the job is accounting, advertis- 
ing, administration, merchandising, or what not.” 

We like the Dean’s approach. Imparting basic 
knowledge and teaching students to think for 
themselves remain the main job of our schools 
and colleges. 


'59 Is Going Like 60 


Quicker than any of us would prefer, 1960 is 
going to arrive. If you order large quantities of of- 
fice forms and other matter on which a date is 
preprinted, now would be a good time to drop the 
“5” and have the date line read a plain, “19...” 


lvory-Tower Management 


What do your customers really think about your 
company, its products, its policies, its personnel? 
If you are like most management men, when you 
see the orders rolling in every day you are well 
pleased; and are pretty sure your customers are 
well pleased, too. But what about the orders you 
don’t see rolling in—the orders that roll in some- 
where else? Recently, the head of a group of 
wholesale grocery houses asked himself that ques- 
tion. He was not too sure he knew the answer, so 
he decided to close up his desk for two months 
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and spend the time visiting with customers, sales- 
men, and managers out in the field. 

It is a safe bet that when he gets back to his of- 
fice he will have a much clearer picture as to what 
is happening in the wholesale grocery business. He 
will find out, among other things, how the changes 
in distribution are likely to affect the future of his 
enterprise, one of the largest in the food field. He 
will know what is being done well, what is not be- 
ing too well done, and what is being badly done. 
He will learn of things that executives in top po- 
sitions seldom hear about from subordinates. (Ex- 
ecutives, being human, like to pass along the good 
news, play down the bad news.) 

But most important of all, he will know the men 
who make up his organization. He will have per- 
sonal, firsthand contact with many younger, sec- 
ond-line men who otherwise would not be known 
to him. When the time comes to pick men for pro- 
motion, he will not have to rely solely upon the 
opinions of others. 


Hating Competitors 


In the scramble to sell television sets, the two- 
fisted president of one corporation served notice 
on his competitors that he intends to get tough. 
“We hate our competitors,” he is reported to have 
said, “and they hate us.” All of which ought to 
make the Department of Justice very happy. But 
our mind goes back to 1932, when that same kind 
of talk was common in board rooms and the pric- 
ing policy of many of our best companies could be 
summed up in the assertion: “If our competitors 
can sell it at that price, so can we.” It took the 
Blue Eagle and General Hugh “Iron Pants” John- 
son to make the price cutters of 1932 come to their 
senses, and then only after our price structure had 
caved in and price cutters were going broke. 

Somebody has said that an elephant never for- 
gets. By the same token some American business- 
men never learn. Any dumbbell can cut prices, 
and there are too many toying with the idea. Let 
us not forget that a cut price is a low price only 
until our competitor undercuts it. And usually 
that is about as long as it takes to publish it. The 
end result is that nobody makes any money, and 
eventually the whole industry finds itself unable 
to compete effectively for the consumer’s dollar. 
In a market such as we have today, there certain- 
ly ought to be enough business for all without go- 
ing in for “hating” competitors. From where we 
sit, it seems like pretty small potatoes. 
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Rush job or routine... you benefit with MAC 


Lessen the pressure on your rush jobs 
by ordering control panels from MAC... 
where 90% of orders are shipped within 
16 working hours. 

When there’s no such hurry . . . you still 
benefit. MAC panels provide new standards 








of quality . . . with stronger frames, closer 
tolerances and attractive, non-smudging 
finish. 
Whether your need is immediate, or in j 
the future, you benefit by ordering MAC ae a ———— | 





panels and wires. 
High Point / North Carolina 


No Excise Tax on MAC products. 


Whether for wholly new installations or old, 
you pay no excise tax on MAC panel or wire 
purchases. 


WRITE FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION OR CALL YOUR MAC REPRESENTATIVE TODAY! 
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BURROUGHS F:2000 BUSINESS COMPUTER 


ITS A NEW DIMENSION IN COMPUTER / ACCOUNTING MACHINES WITH: 
DIRECT COMPUTATION - UNLIMITED PROGRAMMING - RELIABLE PRINTED- 
CIRCUIT COMPACTNESS - 252 DIGIT MEMORY - GANG INPUT - RANDOM 
ACCESS STORAGE PRINTED OUTPUT DIRECT TO ACCOUNTING RECORDS- 
ALL THESE COMPUTER ADVANTAGES AT AN ACCOUNTING-MACHINE PRICE 


e Burroughs Corporation Call our nearby branch for full details. 
Or wri ian, 


RE. cree aaa. aa ee | in 
im “NEW DIMENSIONS | in electronics and data processing systems” 








